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Look 
“UNTO THE HILLS” 


for Physical as well as Spiritual 
renewal and strength 


The above picture shows a window which 
serves as a reredos in the log Chapel, the Church 
of the Transfiguration, in Jackson Hole, Wyom- 
ing. 

The rugged peaks in the distance are of the 
glorious Tetons, of which Struthers Burt says, 
they are“‘the only mountains in America which 
look like mountains should.” 


In the very lap of these sturdy Tetons, nestles 
Crescent H. Rancu bidding for your patron- 
age, for it knows that the minister who turns to 
the hills for new strength of body and mind 
returns to his busy parish work spiritually 
strengthened as well. 

Here is Nature in one of her most prodigal 
moods. Endless trails to follow even to the 
clouds. Finest cut-throat trout fishing at your 
cabin door. Splendid horses to ride as you will. 
Endless wild life for your camera. Just outside 
both Yellowstone and Teton National Parks. 
Modern conveniences in wilderness setting. 
Splendid cuisine, delightful fellowship, deep pine 
forests, laughing mountain streams, and above 
reproach in character, tone, reputation. 

Crescent H Rancu is an ideal place for the 
minister to spend his vacation, alone or with the 
family. Both the ranch and its personnel are 
known to and highly recommended by Mr. 
Ramsey, of this publication. 

Rates are all inclusive, covering cabins, maid 
service, board; saddle horses, guest laundry, 
hot and cold baths, taxi service, reliable guides, 
everything. Rates start at fifty dollars per week, 
and up. 


Spend Your vacation at Crescent H Ranch 


Send for descriptive literature to 


CRESCENT H RANCH 
EASTERN OFFICE 
Caxton Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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ID you ever feel the thrill a pastor ex- 

periences when his church is moving 
ahead, money is pouring into the treasury, 
church packed at every service? 

A parish paper will give you this thrill. 
It will compete with the movies, the auto- 
mobile, the Sunday newspaper and golf. 
A parish paper fills empty pews. 

Instead of wishing and hoping, take the 
initiative. Step out, establish a local church 
paper, and then watch the results. 

We standardize in parish paper work. A 
better magazine at about one-fifth usual 
prices. A few ads or subscriptions will pay 
all publishing expenses. 
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RELIGION’S PROGRAM of RECOVERY 


J. MORRISTON THOMAS 


isa. 6. 


USKIN has a phrase somewhere describ- 

ing Venice which—he says—“is like a 

diamond clasp. upon the girdle of the 
earth.” May it not be said with equal aptness 
that the first three verses of this lovely chapter 
are like a diamond clasp upon the girdle of 
Scripture? These inspiriting words were spoken 
twenty-five hundred years ago by an extra- 
ordinary man to people who had suffered ex- 
treme national disaster. Nearly six hundred 
years later a still more exceptional man lifted 
this diamond clasp, revealing the radiant colors 
of its divine facets to a spell-bound audience 
upon the shores of Gennesaret in the light of a 
Palestinian sun. 

Both these men were Jews and loved the 
same central'city. The one is shrouded in the 
majestic mantle of his own anonymity; the 
other bears “the name which is above every 
other name.” They were the supernal flower 
of the same religious culture, and only their 
God can explain them. 

Certain forms of civilization necessitated 
certain concepts of God, and these concepts 
were valid as long as these specific civilizations 
prevailed. It must be admitted that all the 
gods of human history present facets now 
clear, now blurred, of the God of the universe. 
But it is the supreme distinction of the God of 
Deutero-Isaiah and of Jesus that He is pre- 
sented in a concept which— 


“Age cannot wither 
Nor custom stale.” 


The dominant note in the passage under dis- 
‘cussion is that God is greater than the world, 
and that this great God cares for man and 
about man. His aura is the outer envelope of 
the entire creation, and His power and purpose 
are implicit in the course and constitution of 
all things. Transcendent over the universe yet 
immanent in nature and man, God has a habit 
of occasionally becoming incandescent in His 
noblest human representatives. We cannot 
see God, but we can feel Him. We cannot 
understand Him, but we can see how He acts, 
and we can know when He responds. Electricity 
is a force the nature of which is a mystery; 


yet invisible as it is men have discovered it 
and it is not necessary to understand it in 
order to use it for light, heat, motive power and 
in other directions. Similarly we see the effects 
of God in the hearts and consciences of men, 
in the destiny of peoples, in the moral life of 
the nations and in the widening horizons of 
humanity. One cannot expect much success in 
talking about God to people who have not real- 
ized Him in their experience; there are many 
things we can never possess save in accordance 
with the laws which govern them. To people 
who glibly say: “I don’t believe in God” we 
solemnly reply: ‘“‘But don’t you wish you 
could?” “Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” Conceptions of God depend upon 
training and culture, upon predisposition, and 
possibly upon, a chance element almost always 
associated with the act of discovery. The God 
Who was revealed to Isaiah was equal to the 
world emergency which those troublous times 
presented. The God and Father Who was re- 
vealed to Jesus transcended the might and 
threat of the temporal powers of his day. 


What then has religion to say to men whose 
condition demands relief? What has it to offer 
in the present emergency? If special govern- 
mental measures are created and set in motion 
for purposes of industrial and economic re- 
covery, are there not also reserve powers in 
religion to which we may justifiably appeal? 


Suppose after all that our emergency ex- 
periments should prove unavailing; suppose 
there may be something in the very texture of 
world-affairs which is not amenable to our 
human strategy—is there anything in religion 
which throws light upon the situation; is there 
anything in religion which may help in re- 
habilitating the social order? 

Suppose that all of us were put back on our 
1929 salaries, were possessed again of our 
various and sundry forms of property—would 
all our problems have been solved then? In 
that case I do not think that religion has very 
much to contribute in the present crisis. 


It is the function of times like these to bring 
into relief the fact that even the conduct of 
business is a spiritual affair because it is con- 
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ducted on the basis of mutual confidence and 
of a social faith. Our confidence has faltered 
and our faith has suffered relapse. If we dis- 
cover the sanctions of this faith and this con- 
fidence in religion, then religion is of prime 
importance at this time. 


There are sincere prophets of the order of 
Oswald Spengler who, in his “Decline of The 
West” sees no hope for our western civiliza- 
tion at all. It has exhausted its cultural values 
and is now in process of disintegration. Our 
condition, it would seem is due to a sort of 
spiritual bankruptcy. Perchance we had un- 
wittingly reached the pinnacle of our destiny 
in 1914 and some ironical fate made us all 
mad in order to hasten our disintegration. And 
so all the leading nations are conducting ex- 
periments which all the others say are artificial 
and therefore foredoomed to failure. They say 
our method will not work and we reply in simi- 
lar'terms. In answer to,these reflections it is 
only necessary to say that hitherto, in the his- 
tory of western civilization periods of recession 
are the matrix out of which a new ethic and a 
new symphony of life have been created or 
assembled; usually with the decline of a stand- 
ard form of prosperity life breaks out in other 
forms and we proceed upon this syllogism of 
this new logic until it also has served its pur- 
pose. In all these social movements religion 
has always played an important part because 
it is imbued with the idea that the chief end 
of life is not toi be found: in the economic order 
‘but rather in the cultural and spiritual realms. 


As IT entered the Fine Arts Building the other 
day I observed a motto above the doorway 
which is couched in these words: “ONLY ART 
ENDURES.” If we could think of religion— 
not as a science but as an; art it might help us 
considerably. It is the art of thinking beauti- 
ful thoughts, of doing lovely things and of 
feeling and caring for the interests of our be- 
loved community. Religion not only inspires 
confidence; at its best it IS confidence incar- 
nate. It is a faith that God is always a Partner 
in the affairs of life; that He rules in the higher 
reaches of the soul; and He will not stand aside 
and permit man long to waste his powers on 
things that perish. Only the beautiful things 
endure and they are not always made of stone 
and steel. If we believe in God at all we simply 
must believe that He has a constant regard for 
the advance of his people to the far-flung hori- 
zons of a continuing perfection. 


I myself believe that we are about as bank- 
rupt in the realm of religion as we are in the 
industrial and financial domains. So that 
rather than ask: What can Religion do toward 
a program of economic recovery; we may more 
fittingly ask: What can Religion do in its'own 
recovery? 


Religion is not church membership; it is not 
the writing of a large cheque for the support of 
the church; it is not a shibboleth which you 
assent to, and then go off and play golf on 
Sunday morning. It is as truly a culture as 
that of a university education. It presents a 
challenge to loyalty, to the things which have 


to do with the springs of noble living. We must 
recover the beauty ‘and glamor of a life) which 
is not devoted to sordid ends; of a way of life 
in which the moral safeguards lie, and in which 
children grow up to be a joy to their parents 
and a credit to the community which reared 
them. Cross-sections of life will instantly con- 
vince anyone that the church justifies itself in 
the charm which it induces in home life, in the 
moral stability of children, and in the price- 
less friendships which it engenders and pre- 
serves. It is incumbent upon all parents that 
they! bring or send their children to centers of 
religious instruction where the vicious in- 
fluences which they encounter elsewhere may 
be counteracted and cancelled. Let us realize 
that the leaderhip of the future is implicit in 
the quality of life which our children bring into 
it. There has been a terrible let down in 
religious culture in the past twenty years; it 
is not pleasant to talk about it, but it is a con- 
dition which has to; be faced in order to insure 
for the future a moral balance and a’ spiritual 
grace which shall not only reflect credit upon 
a brave and chivalrous ancestry, but also enable 
our children to exercise a strong and adequate 
leadership for the new and marvellous days: 
which may lie ahead. 


When we talk of religion therefore let us ask: 
ourselves in how far we are touched by the: 
magic and glamor of its imperishable culture? ’ 
It would seem to me that here in Chicago on} 
the north side in one of its finest sections, , 
thousands of people either assume a patron-- 
izing attitude toward the church or have given! 
religion up altogether. Possibly many are un-- 
aware of this fact and would repel the insinua-- 
tion of their utter paganism with indignation. . 
But their children are running around at hours: 
when some jewel “of purest ray serene” might: 
be set into the crown of their life. 


In a millionaire’s home in another city I drew) 
his attention to a bible for which he told me: 
afterwards he had given sixty pounds in) 
London. Then I turned away and began to re-- 
cite from memory a few things which it seemed } 
to me my friend should know. In an ecstasy? 
sudden and delightful he asked me where those 
passages might be found. I opened his expen 
ie but neglected Bible and pointed them out t 

im. 

If we desire to build the citadels of Faith: 
and Hope and Love in our community we shall. 
have regard to the qualities and values out of: 
which they emerge. Babylon is dust and Nine— 
veh is a memory; but great religion has pre- 
served to the world the specifications of th 


ney Jerusalem whose builder and maker i 
od. 


“Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring/me my arrows of desire! : 
Bring me my spear! O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 

I will not cease from mortal strife. 
Nor shall my sword rest in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In (this) fair and pleasant land.” 
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IS AMERICA ON THE ROAD TO RUIN? 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 


HE Bible deals with individuals—their 

duties, sins, sorrows, judgments, and hopes. 

But it also deals with nations. The mission 
and destiny of one particular nation is a chief 
theme of the Bible; but much is said also of the 
rise and fall of contemporary nations. The most 
obvious fact of history is that nations rise and 
fall and disappear. The question is sometimes 
asked, “Why should one travel in foreign lands, 
especially in the Mediterranean world and Asia, 
when there is so much that is beautiful and 
interesting to see in our own land?” The an- 
swer is, that in the old world you move amid 
the ruins of the empires and kingdoms of the 
past. The impression is the same, whether 
these ruins are in the midst of a desert soli- 
tude, or, as at Athens and Rome, in the midst 
of a numerous population. The dead speak 
more eloquently than the living. The kingdoms 
of the past march before you on their way to 
glory and to power, and then to corruption, 
decay, and death. 


What made these nations fall? How came 
it that populations so numerous, cities so splen- 
did, and government so powerful, disappeared 
so completely? Does a nation have a natural 
cycle of life like a man—childhood, youth, 
maturity, decline, old age, and death? Or was it 
changes in climate, or economic conditions, or 
the greed and violence of other states, that 
overthrew these kingdoms? Or is the reason 
to be found in the moral and social life of the 
inhabitants of these states? 

Nations perish because of iniquity. The 
ultimate cause for their overthrow is moral. 
The history of the world is the judgment of the 
world. This is the meaning of the verse from 
this Psalm: “The wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all the nations that forget God.” The 
nations that forget God shall be forgotten. 

One of the most eloquent of all books is Vol- 
ney’s “Ruins,” the book which almost made an 
infidel out of Lincoln because of its effort to put 
a fool’s cap upon Christianity and all other re- 
ligions. Yet in his account of the fall of 
ancient kingdoms, Volney agrees with the 
Scriptures. They fell through their own sins 
and follies. There is a moral law at work among 
the nations, for nations are made up of men. 
‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap; and whatsoever a nation soweth that 
also shall it reap. As the great historian of 
Rome, Momsen, put it, “God makes a Bible out 

of history.” 

_ Wide, indeed, is the field of observation when 
we come to study this truth of the past, and 
the present, for nationsiare just as surely dy- 
‘ing and sinking today, as they have in the past. 
‘Every monument, every broken arch, every 
heap of debris, every lonely pillar, becomes a 
pulpit from which we hear the Voice of the 
Past preaching the great sermon of national 
sin and national judgment. “Thou art weighed 


\ 


in the balance and found wanting.” The moral 
law first weighs, and then judges and destroys. 

In this history of Greece we can trace the cy- 
cle of early simplicity and strength; and then 
power, luxury, licentiousness, conquest, and 
death. The greatest voice of Greece in the day 
of her sunset, Demosthenes, attributed her fall 
to moral causes: the corruption and dishonesty 
of her public men and the death of patriotism. 


In the history of Rome we see the simple, 
rugged stock of the Latins, who founded the 
city; the place that public and domestic re- 
ligion held, how chastity was guarded, marriage 
honored, woman reverenced. Then came the age 
of expansion and power and conquest, and after 
that the history of decline and fall. Oriental 
cults with licentious rites supplanted the simple 
worship of an earlier day. Depravity of man- 
ners and customs made itself manifest in 
the life of the people, in the stages and theatres, 
gigantic cess pools of iniquity and sensuality. 
Marriage fell into disfavor, so much so that 
the Emperor Augustus endeavored to take 
steps to compel marriage. The empire swarmed 
with Oriental mistresses. With this went the 
brutalizing of life in the cruel sports of the 
circus and the amphitheatre. Roman society 
reached the terrible climax of iniquity which is 
pictured for us in the First Chapter of St. 
Paul’s Letter to the Romans. A dark picture it 
is; but not as dark as that painted by the 
Roman historians themselves. When he comes 
to describe the manners and morals of that 
age, Tacitus says that he will not'take us into 
the cavern itself, lest the foul odors should 
destroy us, but will conduct us only as far as 
the mouth of the cavern and let us look from a 
distance upon its iniquity and shame. 

Thus was the stage set for judgment, and the 
barbarians poured in like a flood upon the splen- 
dor and glory of the Caesars. “Where the car- 
cass is,’ said Christ, ‘‘there the eagles will be 
gathered together.” Whenever a state is suffi- 
ciently ripe for judgment, then appear the 
eagles of judgment and destruction. 

Such, then, is the history of the past. When 
we turn from these ancient states to our own 
nation, what shall we think? The history of our 
nation is such as to make us believe that it is 
indeed a vine of God’s own planting, and that 
He hath not dealt so with any people. In his 
great speech at Mars Hills, St. Paul declared 
that God is the Author and Appointer of the 
history of the nations, that He has appointed 
their seasons and the bound of their habita- 
tions. The history of this nation is a great 
illustration of that truth. In the making of 
the nation, no one can question the part taken 
by religion, by the Ten Commandments, by the 
thought of accountability to God. The sanc- 
tions of religion have held society and govern- 
ment together. 


Today we behold everywhere a breaking down 
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of or disregard for those sanctions. Anti- 
Christian and anti-religious ideas are boldly 
taught. Man is not the special creation of 
God in the divine image, with wisdom, knowl- 
edge, and responsibility, who sinned and fell, 
and for whose redemption a great Atonement 
has been made; but is a beast climbing slowly 
out of the abyss. Religion has been almost 
divorced from education. The president of one 
of our greatest universities in his annual re- 
port declares that the American people, in the 
conflicts of opinions and interests as to the 
manner and method of religious instruction, 
have solved it by taking the view of a very 
small minority, that is, the pagan view, no 
religious instruction at all. A widely read 
columnist, who the other day at Reno, fifteen 
minutes after he had secured his divorce, mar- 
ried a woman who had just secured her divorce, 
declared at a meeting of one of the learned 
societies, that the Ten Commandments are to 
be obeyed only when they are found to square 
with the latest Science, and that is no sin be- 
cause probably) no Godiagainst whom to sin. 


By common consent there is a theatre and 
a literature which remind one in a striking 
way of the interest and themes which engrossed 
the Roman populace. Pornographic books, 
which not so long ago would have been regarded 
as vile and unthinkable, lie on the tables of 
Christian homes and are discussed in the so- 
cieties of the women of the day. 


Self expression, the centering’ of thought 
upon rights and not upon duty, upon; pleasure 
and not upon destiny—all this already shows a 
ghastly harvest in the life of the homes of our 
land. The last reports show 183,000 divorces 
for one year, one for every five marriages. 
Divorce, by itself, in its reaction upon those 
divorced, is one thing; in its influence upon 
the children. of broken up homes, it is another 
and still darker thing. 


From the home we turn to the courts and 
the conduct of the people. In the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Civil War, the Spanish War and the World 
War, 112,751 of our soldiers were killed in 
action. But in the last ten years, 120,000 of our 
citizens were murdered. A murder is committed 
in the United States every forty-five minutes. 
Thirty-seven murders every day, 12,000 every 
year. Since 1890 the murder rate in the United 
States has increased 850%. We have an army 
of criminals of almost half a million, and an 
annual crime bill of $15,000,000,000, or $2.50 a 
week for every man, woman, and child in the 
nation. 


The scarlet thread of sensuality and_-license, 
under the guise of liberty of life, runs through 
the social life of the people. Side by side with 
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this internal decay and corruption, there is 
being carried on a bold and open attack upon 
the government and the principles upon which 
This attack receives no little 
aid from some of the pulpits and professors’ 
chairs of the land. 


Here and there, we hear of a League of De- 
cency, or a Crime Conference; but the state as 
such is doing nothing to conserve the higher life 
of the nation, without which the nation must 
perish. We have great national plans for the 
conservation of forests and waterpower, but. 
no plans for the conservation of the spiritual 
and moral life of the nation. Even in the Nazi 
state, with all its abominations and tyrannies,, 
there is a definite program of action against. 
the vices and immoralities which are attacking 
the people. But here the state does nothing.. 
That is the most appalling fact of all. We hear: 
of currency discussions and debates over World. 
Courts in Congress; but not of measures to 
safeguard the rising generation from the in- 
undation of liquor and the propaganda of licen- 
tiousness. 


What is to be the destiny of this nation? Is: 
there any reason to believe that we are to be 
exempted from the working: of the moral law 
which overthrew the kingdoms of the past” 
Our own nation is teaching now, and will teach. 
the same old truth, Whatsoever a nation soweth. 
that also shall it reap. The nations that forget 
God shall be forgotten. 


It requires no great flight of imagination ta 
imagine an explorer and philosopher of a fu- 
ture age sitting amid the ruins of America’s 
great buildings and writing of our history as 
we write today of the buried cities and civiliza- 
tions of the past. Perhaps our Goths and 
Vandalls will come from within, more tham 
from without. But whensoever they come, the 
historian of the future will sum up the story off 
the rise and fall of the American Republic im 
much the same way that we tell the story of the 
civilizations of the past—freedom, then glory’ 
artes that wealth, vice, corruption ana 

eath. 


Whether national repentance and a reviva! 
of national morality shall long postpone the 
judgment of history only the future can tell. 
The one thing about which we can be certain is 
the future of the Kingdom of God. This is the 
nation and kingdom that shall never be de- 
stroyed. As the Christian Church rose amid the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, so out of any 
possible or appointed catastrophies of the fu- 
ture shall arise with new power and new splen- 
dor the kingdom of God. Are you a citizen 02 
that Kingdom? Is your name inscribed there: 
written in the blood that was shed on Calvary 
for the redemption of mankind? 
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“VSE REGUSTED” 


The fre burned, the pot boiled, the lid blew off and hence we have, “I’se Regusted,” wherein 
an able city pastor rises to remark on the old, yet ever new, story of professional ethics. 
Not only does he hope for expression, sans all restraint, but he invites you to blow off either 


city as I attempt to be faithful in the per- 

formance of the pastoral work in my con- 
gregation. 

I’m sick of a pastor of my own demonination. 
His congregation was formed nearly twenty 
years ago by a wealthy man who had become 
disgruntled in two or three churches and finally 
built one of his own. Although the builder has 
been away from the city for a period of years, 
his spirit abides in his church. Every minister 
that it has had has been compelled to leave, and 
one of the pioneer workers was not far from 
right when he said, “all the dissatisfied and 
sensitive church members of the town gather 
there sooner or later.” 


The pastor is the leading proselyte of the 
city. When one of my people is ill, and I go to 
eall, I find him either there, or on the way. 
When one of my officer’s wives was in the hospi- 
tal and I dropped in for a visit every two or 
three days, I hear, “Rev. Blank comes to see me 
as often as you do!” 

A professional man died recently after a long 
period of illness when I, his pastor, was atten- 
tive in both home and hospital for many weeks. 
After the funeral, I went to the home to pray 
for and with the bereaved. That preacher has 
been in the same home a half dozen times, and 
with the specific request that the family leave 
the present church, and unite with his flock. 

Another family tells me: “Rev. Mr. Blank, 
asks us to move our membership from your 
church to his church every time that he calls, 
and he comes in every month or two.” 
sick of it. 

I’m sick of another pastor in my own de- 
nomination whose interest in theological trends 
is purely premillinarian. I have no desire to 
go to the mat on theology with any brother who 
sees fit to interpret the New Testament differ- 
ently from my way of interpretation. If he 
wants to go plumb daffy over the rapture, the 
various dispensations, and all the rest of it, 
that is his business, and not mine. I maintain 
hat a man must be allowed freedom in the 
interpretation of the Word of God; I demand 
hat freedom for myself, and I shall fight to see 
that every other man in the church is allowed 
similar liberty. 

But when he reads me out of the number of 
faithful, loyal and orthodox followers of Christ 
because I do not swallow all of the fantastic 
and foolish meanings he reads into his ultra 
literalism, then I am disgusted beyond words. 
If the prophetic portions of the Bible can be 
ied up definitely with the events heralded in 
she daily press to such an extent that a man 


[: sick and disgusted with preachers in our 


with him or at him, in anonymous argumentation. 
scamper for their holes when the light is turned on them. They wont stay “holed” but it 
ts fun to see them scrurry. So for a time the Expositor and The Homiletic Review will give any 
subscriber opportunity for anonymous expression in this direction.—Eds. 


I am 


There will always be rats who wiil 


can dogmatically declare that these are the 
last times, and that they are perilous, and that 
the dispensation is ending, that is merely an 
opinion which I am willing to allow him to 
possess, that is his inalienable right but to say 
that no man can be true to the Bible nor to 
Christ without thinking in that groove is to 
make Christianity a narrower and a shallower 
code of thought and life than any man who 
has by faith caught the Spirit of Jesus would 
dare to assert! 


IT am sick of a man who dares to pass upon 
my own orthodoxy of faith when his heresy in 
practice is apparent, to all the world. When a 
man connives secretly to play one faction of 
his Church Board against the other for no rea- 
son other than a financial advantage to him- 
self; when his knowledge of the Bible is not 
extensive enough to show him that his personal 
debts to the grocer and the clothing merchants 
should be paid; and when he seeks to boost his 
standing with his own congregation by putting 
a notice in the daily paper that he has re- 
ceived a call from another church, when no 
such call has either been given or offered, then 
I am sick of his efforts to assail the faith of 
other ministers ordained to preach and live 
the Gospel of Jesus. 


I am sick of his talking about the lack of 
loyalty of other ministers to the Word of God 
and to Christ when he fails to support the 
church of which he is minister (out of whose 
college and seminary funds he received his 
education) and knives the institutions of his 
church by throwing the support of his congre- 
gation toward an undenominational school 
and missionary enterprise when his denomina- 
tional colleges and missionary agencies are 
suffering under the burdens of debts and non- 
support. When he does this and actually seeks 
to wean lesser churches in the community 
away from the support of the congregational 
foreign mission program, I am disgusted. 

I am sick of ministerial meetings where a 
group of ministers get together and spend an 
hour or two “viewing with alarm” some ail- 
ment of the community, and pass resolutions 
of condemnation for publication in the daily 
papers. Ministerial meetings are often held on 
Monday, the day of the week when I am suf- 
fering from the let down of the heavy routine 
of Sunday. They come when I need to hear 
words which put strength into a man, instead 
of doleful dirges which sap what little remain- 
ing vitality I possess. At one meeting recently 
I heard the school leaders of the city con- 
demned, the Y. M. C. A. officials and work 
sneered at, and the city government roundly 
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scored for sins of omission as well as of com- 
mission. 

Schools, Y. M. C. A. programs and city offi- 
cials are never ideal, but the way to improve 
them is not by passing resolutions in minis- 
terial associations. 


My interpretation of the New Testament 
Christianity is that Jesus brought the world 
a positive, not a negative religion. The Word 
which came from Sinai may be gathered 
around negatives, ‘‘Thou shalt nots,” but the 
word which Jesus utters from the Mount is 
positive. The way to destroy darkness is not 
by condemning dark, but by setting a candle 
of goodness in the midst of it. The way to 
cure insipid living is not to utter scathing 
words in criticism, but by the use of salt to 
give God’s own flavor to it. The way to ad- 
vance righteousness is not to put sign-boards 
around places of evil, saying, “Do Not Walk 
Here,” but by the projection of sheer good- 
ness and joy into the soul of man, the pro- 
jection of love and gentleness and patience— 
the sort of patience which I am not exercising 
by being sick of men and measures which seem 
to be unchristian, 


I am sick of ministerial meetings and of 
church courts when more time is devoted to 
trivilaities than to matters which are the main 
concern of the Christian leader. Parliamen- 
tary law should be known and followed. 
Things in the church of God should be done 
decently and in order, but like the Pharisees of 
old, modern church leaders are found strain- 
ing at parliamentary gnats and swallowing 
vital camels. Some ministers are more particu- 
lar about the smoothness and euphony of the 
words with which they make a statement than 
about the accuracy of the statement or the 
necessity of it. When I looked over the themes 
debated in church courts for the five years 
prior to the Civil War, I was amazed at the 
time taken up with matters which were not 
then and never could have been of conse- 
quence to the Kingdom. I thought we had 
made much progress since 1860 until I looked 
at debates held in similar church courts within 
the last half of this present decade, and I be- 
gan to doubt the progress. I take it that when 
a man is ordained and sent forth with the 
blessing of his denomination, he is to be some- 
thing more, vastly more, than an expert on 
proper modes of procedure in church courts, 
more than one who knows how to make a mo- 
tion, when it is permissible to amend a motion, 
and when to offer a substitute for the original 
motion. A Christian leader should have the 
ability to discern not only between what is 
right and what is wrong, but to do something 
almost as important—to know what is perti- 
nent and what is non-consequential; to abhor 
that which is trivial, and to cleave steadfastly 
to that which is important. 


One of the major reasons for the failure of 
the modern church to touch the lives of men 
in the present strange and uncertain era is 
that men without the church see the church 
wrestling and dissipating its strength in endless 
and useless consideration of matters which 
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are not worth bothering about at all. _The 
church cannot confront a puzzled world with a 
sure message of hope and trust when it, itself, 
is a morass of the insignificant and the tempo- 


ary. 

La sick of those members in my church who 
never come around except when they have bad 
news to broadcast. When the telephone rings, 
and you recognize the voice of one of these 
“semi-saints’” you may expect to listen to some 
grievance. If they have no personal griey- 
ance, they scout around in the congregation 
until they find a nice juicy one to roll as a 
delicious morsel under the tongue. I am sick 
of the man who slips into the study, saying, 
“This is something that I think you ought to 
know.” : 

There is little of evil in the community 
which is not brought to the ear of the minister 
by the tongues of folks who delight in such 
conversation, and who seem to be gloating over 
the sins of folks whose slips from honesty ané 
virtue ought to excite tears and provoke 
prayers. 

I’m sick of those people who come to me 
with tales of things which their own pastors 
are doing, and expect me to be pleased at some 
brother pastor’s lack of wisdom. In every 
leader for righteousness there is so much gooc 
that no other minister can afford to criticize 
him. One can, never know the burdens on the 
heart of the other man, nor the stress upon 
him which led to his doing the thing for which 
they are criticising him so severely. 

“se regusted!”’ I am sick of it all. I an 
even more sick of myself; for the shallownes:: 
of my own charity which forsakes me unde 
provocation which I realize is but slight. I ans 
sick of myself because I find it hard to excuse 
those around me whose actions are not iz 
accord with my own. I am sick of myself bes 
cause I get angry too readily, and when I know 
that I am contending for my own pet preju 
dices instead of the truth of Christ. I am sic> 
of myself when on a very busy morning, whe2 
the Sabbath sermon must be prepared, I cannoc 
sit patiently and interestedly listening to th 
troubles which have crowded into the life of 
garrulous member who has lived beyond his fout 
score years, and who likes to reminisce. I am 
sick because I grow impatient in mind, and 
fear this impatience shows itself in my actions 
I know that this is a part of the work I an 
called upon to do, but I am sick of mysel 
because I cannot do it graciously and in thr 
Spirit of Jesus. | 

I am sick of myself when I cannot keep swee 
when asked to preach on this economic thenn 
or that community interest. I am compelled t 
refuse, because I do feel that in the course c 
a year a few Sabbaths at least ought to : 
left open for the presentation of the Gospe 
We can let the New Deal and its implication 
take care of itself as best it may while we i 
the pulpit proclaim the Word of God; I aa 
sick of myself because I do not always fra 
my refusal in such language as to hold th 
friendship of those who differ with me in th 
scope and message of the pulpit. 


(Continued on page 456) 
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Learning About Preaching — By Not 
Doing It 

OR a half-dozen years I have preached less 
Fess half the Sundays in the year, gone to 

church on the “off’? Sundays, listened to 
sixty student sermons in our Seminary year— 
and criticized) them creatively, I hope. 

And I’ve learned several things. 

First: A preacher must live in sermon-land. 
He can not leave it Monday for somewhere 
else, go back Saturday morning, put some- 
thing together and trust the occasion and his 
general resource for the outcome. He must, in 
the main current of his thought, interest, 
study and self-discipline, live in the region 
where sermons grow. I have the advantage 
of turning over a really great amount of po- 
tential sermon-stuff with my students. But 
even that is not enough. One must live with 
the best of texts intimately, a long time. 
Preaching is the communication from Sunday 
to Sunday of the dominant inner interest of 
the preacher’s life. 

Second: Preaching is rooted in the preach- 
er’s knowledge of, love for and purpose to 
help his parishoners in and through situations 
he understands. Creative preaching is always 
relative to a human'situation. The occasional 
preacher finds out how to strike notes of wide 
interest with an appeal to impersonal congre- 
gations, so to speak. (It took me four years to 
find that out.) But something is lacking. The 
preacher must live with his congregation. 

Third: I have found out by listening to ser- 
mons that the “interest content”’ of a sermon is 
a neglected element. I watch my neighbors in 
the pews; when they close their eyes, or keep 
them open unheedingly; when you get the feel- 
ing silence; when you are conscious of an 
impatient tension just beginning to “rustle.” 
It is all an affair of vital interest. When I 
dismiss the preacher and go, inwardly, about 
my own concern, my neighbors do the same. 
We are fellow-sufferers under the skin. Just 
then and there the preacher has become dull. 
What he is saying is banal or ‘‘opaque,’” or is 
talking to keep going or has no message sense. 
Interest is the link which holds the pew and 
the pulpit together. 

Fourth: I have learned that the length of a 
sermon is entirely subjective. Twenty minutes 
may be long or forty short. That most sermons 
take too long to get started and “pinch out” at 
the end. That movement is the secret of inter- 
est and vital earnestness the secret of power. 
That unless it says something nothing will 
save a sermon. 

Fifth: That a sermon with life in it is a 
noble creation. That it blesses him who gives 
and him who takes. That nothing else in, any 
service can take its place or perform its office. 
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Sixth: I have a new respect and admiration 
for people who faithfully Sunday in and Sun- 
day out go to church. If I had a church again 
I would never ask why people would not come 
to hear me preach, I would ask why they 
should. 

—Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


The Woman At the Well 


Based on Fact 


OW it came to pass in 1934 that some of 
His disciples left Judea and departed 
into Galilee. And they must needs pass 
through Samaria. So they came to a city of 
Samaria called Sychar, near to the parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. And 
Jacob’s well was there. These disciples there- 
fore being wearied with their journey were 
very thirsty. It was about the sixth hour. The 
priest who is the Keeper of the Well is a goodly 
man and he let down the bucket and brought 
forth water from the well of Jacob; clear, cool 
and sparkling. And he did invite them to 
drink and one after another they did drink 
from the cup which the good man offered to 
them. The thirst was quenched and their 
souls revived and they said one to aonther, 
“Tt is good to be here.”’ And the skins of these 
disciples were very black howbeit they loved 
their Lord as much as if their skins had been 
brown or yellow or red or even white. 

And behold there came a woman of the 
Southland and her skin was white. And she 
said to the priest, ‘“‘“Must everyone drink, from 
this same cup?” (For southern whites and 
negroes do not drink from the same cup.) She, 
too, was thirsty and had come a long journey 
to the well and wished not to return thither 
without drinking. But she wished not to drink 
from the same cup from which the other dis- 
ciples of her Lord had quenched their thirst. 

And behold one of the disciples whose skin 
was not white said unto the woman, “‘Art thou 
greater than our Father Jacob who gave us 
this well and drank thereof himself and his 
sons and cattle? Behold for thousands of years 
has this well been here and our father’s father 
drank thereof, but I have never read in the 
law wherein thou hast been appointed Keeper 
of the Cup.’’ And his soul was exceedingly 
troubled and so was that of the woman. 

But one of the other disciples did persuade 
him to be quiet and the men whose skins were 
black did turn away and leave the well, and the 
priest did purify the cup and draw more water 
from the well and she who had come a long 
journey to drink of the water of the Well of 
Jacob did drink and her thirst was quenched. 
Howbeit she did not climb Jacob’s ladder of 
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worship as one is want to do at that place. His 
other disciples whose skins were not white did 
go away grieved in spirit and the Master who 
sat by the well went away sorrowing. 


—Charles F. Banning. 
® 


Are You Aiming or Firing 


FRIEND was recently telling me about 

the Buffalo Bill show that used to travel 

about our country. He told of the thrill- 
ing opening of the performance. All the cow- 
boys rode into the arena firing blank car- 
tridges. There was plenty of noise and action, 
It died down. Suddenly Buffalo Bill entered 
on his prancing pony. Ball after ball, balloon 
after balloon flew to pieces as the bullet sped 
from his well-aimed rifle. He was aiming, and 
he hit something. The others were simply 
firing in the air. 

Let a preacher learn the difference between 
firing’ in the air, and aiming and hitting some- 
thing. Test your preaching and your ministry 
by this—What are you doing? 

—Gordon W. Mattice. 


Superlative Nonsense 


NE thing the last few depressed years 

have done to us, and it is a mighty 

wholesome reaction, has been to make 
us a bit more cautious in our use of superla- 
tives. 

Typical of our prodigal use of all things 
physical, the pre-depression years saw us 
breaking rapidly away from the more comely 
ways of diction, in a blind headlong rush for 
the heights, the super-heights, yea the ultra 
super heights of comparisons. Success in no 
single human activity could be judged or 
appraised of men save in how it compared 
with other, but inevitably lesser accomplish- 
ments, in the same field. The wild and cease- 
less scramble for greater and more glorious 
superlatives, filled the press of the country, 
the radio waves and even the pulpits of the 
land with a wordy conglomeration of compari- 
sons which fairly exhausted Roget, as it 
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Time today finds us building again, labor- 
ing to rear our edifices and stand erect among 
our fellows. Words count today, of course, 
but not in the same manner or to the same 
degree. We are so busy planning and execut- 
ing deeds that our minds spend little time 
seeking superlatives in the attempt to make our 
fellow-sufferer spend his time hunting a bet- 
ter and a bigger one. It’s a healthy and prom- 
ising indication. 

So when my eye saw the heavy black head- 
line in a religious journal, “Mellon Church Is 
the Nation’s Largest,” I looked a second time 
to note the date of the publication, for it was 
a typical 1928 caption. Still there it was, 
“May 29, 1935.” “Mellon Church Is Nation’s 
Biggest.” As though that were something! 


If a man wishes to build a church and has 
the means, regardless of the source of that 
means, or the fellow’s former condition of 
servitude, he can go ahead and build the 
Nation’s Largest Church and have it so touted 
in the press, without rippling the surface of 
my editorial calm. I simply am not interested 
in anything any more unless it draws my inter- 
est with something more noble than mere bulk 
and I imagine I would have little difficulty in 
finding one or two others to agree with me in 
that feeling. Certainly I am not interested in 
bulk when it means nothing more than the 
spending of a notoriously wealthy man’s 
penny. Certainly we assume a fantastic shape 
when, like the world we would flavor, we are 
impressed with size and cost. When Mellon 
sacrifices his blood for a church, which he 
never will, I’ll sit up and take notice, but 
until the Mellon Church is captioned the most 
Christian, the most soul-saving, the most sym- 
pathetic and that it preaches the old Gospel 
and its spirit, its mere size is little to talk 
about these days. It is mere physical blah. 
What we need is bulk in spirit. 

QQ)! 


Expositor Book Review Editor 
Honored 


I have just received word that Dr. I. J.. 
Swanson, known personally to countless: 
Expositor-Homiletic Review subscribers and! 
to thousands of others through the able Book; 
Review columns which for years have appeared} 
in the Hxpositor, has been signally honored. . 
At Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Dr. Swanson was elected} 
to serve the Ohio Conference of Congregational, 
and Christian Churches as its Moderator dur-- 
ing the year 1935-1936. There are over 3708 
Churches in the Conference—a real responsibil— 
ity even for one of Dr. Swanson’s acknowledgedf 
ability. The Expositor and Homiletic Reviews 
avails itself of this opportunity to congratulates 
both the new Moderator and the Conference andl 


wish them continued blessing. 
Na 


strained the creative ability of man in the 
realm of word-coinage. Having done that, it 
accomplished little else other than to make us 
look juvenile and foolish to ourselves and to 
any idle eye which might perchance happen to 
turn our way. We were again a nation of 
seven-year-olds, astraddle the back fence, boast- 
ing again as to whosé paternal “pop” was the 
biggest, the strongest, the richest, the best. 


Then came the deluge. With the washing 
away of great fortunes and lesser fortunes, of 
great enterprises and lesser enterprises, the 
waters have gradually abated and mere man, 
in spite of his former trumpeting, finds him- 
self, with most of his former oratorical neigh- 
bors on a level common over the entire extent 
of the flood-washed territory. 


WORKABLE CHURCH PLANS 


CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


1. What is the best method of raising a church 
debt? 

It would require a book to answer this ques- 
tion. In the first place, it is a sin to overload 
any church with debt. Better construct the 
building in sections. I am convinced that in 
Many communities some of the building should 
be income-producing. A few years ago I 
visited Methodist Churches in Europe, and 
almost without exception they are thus con- 
structed. In Oslo, Norway, for example, the 
local exclusive church building was lost to the 
mortgage holder. The little band of believers 
then bought an apartment house containing a 
large room where they could worship. Now 
they own that building and have erected a 
splendid chapel in connection with it. The 
same is true in Hammerfest, the farthest 
northern city. It is discouraging for a church 
to pay endless interest on a debt. 

But if the debt is there, how can it be met? 
People must recognize the church as the visi- 
ble body of Christ. To keep it alive is a chal- 
lenge to the loyalty of believers. Park Street 
Congregational Church, Boston, was erected 
by the members mortgaging their homes be- 
cause at that time there was not a single Trini- 
tarian church in the city. The Christian Sci- 
entisty in New York did the same to start one 
of their churches in a business block. The 
members of the First Methodist Church, 
Bridgeport, are showing an equal spirit of de- 
votion in meeting a very heavy annual interest 
charge. 

The world never needed the church as now. 
There will be an eager return to her by the 
people at no distant day. If we have lost the 
structures, or if the group supporting a church 
is broken by debts, what shall we do? 

The basis for money-raising is that of part- 
nership. I once called on a great banker in 
New York and said, “I am no more called to 
preach than you are to be a banker. We are both 
trying to bring God’s Kingdom to earth. At 
life’s close we will both report to our Heavenly 
Father, and He will not ask our profession on 
earth, but ‘What did you do to establish right- 
eousness on the earth?’ It is my task to plan the 
religious department and your privilege to help 
- finance it.”” He gave me a liberal check. I have 
raised nearly $5,000,000 in my life-time, and 
all on that basis. We will all stand alike before 
God’s bar; one gives life service and the other 
money. ; 

When these facts are settled, then detailed 
plans will follow. Nothing wins like carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained teams. The 
spirit of contest will spur them on. They will 
secure pledges from their friends as will no 
one else. 

It is helpful to distribute the total amount 
to be raised into shares of $5 or $10, or if a 
large amount is required, into $100 shares. 
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People will give larger amounts. The shares 
can be divided into coupons payable so much a 
week. It is often helpful to provide a bronze 
tablet to contain the names of suggested dear 
ones whose names will be there inscribed. 
After working until 2 a. m. one night, I thus 
secured $1,000, which otherwise would have 
been $200. 

Wesley Church, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
uses an Annual Joash Chest to gather in cash 
and complete payments on pledges not yet 
fully met. Rev. W. S. Mitchell, D..D., now at 
First Church, Malden, Mass., who devised the 
plan, has an illuminating pamphlet describing 
it, which he would doubtless send to inquirers. 


2. How can we be sure to have enough funds 
for all legitimate church claims? 

Asked by Rev. Charles W. Paskel, Somer- 
field, Pennsylvania. 

The church is the “body of Christ’? (Col. 
1:24). That fact must be enforced until peo- 
ple will treat her with respect and be ashamed 
to impoverish Christ’s “‘bride’ or have her 
appear as cheap and of secondary considera- 
tion. It shames the church before the world 
when believers own autos, radios, beautifully 
furnished apartments, and the “household” or 
“home” of faith (see Gal. 6:10) is shabby, 
rain-stained, and ill-supported. Official Boards 
must be converted and taught to see that God 
has put the matter in their hands and will 
hold them responsible. The church and her em- 
ployees must be exalted. Unfaithfulness 
should be pictured as traitorism. Roman 
Catholic Churches post the names of contrib- 
utors publicly. A Methodist Church in Jersey 
City did the same. Why not? 

Someone should exhibit the poor economy 
of expecting a trained minister to do his own 
secretarial work, janitor work, or even endless 
calling. Imagine a business house treating a 
sales manager in that way. Enforce the need 
of aids and help will come. 

Dr. Butterick, at the great Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York, no 
longer uses the every member canvass. His 
finance committee sends out a series of letters 
which he helps edit. The last one suggests 
that every person bring the pledge to the 
church on a certain day and present it at the 
altar to a church official who will be waiting 
there. But he is able to keep the membership 
freshly reminded of the church, for a large 
staff call on the whole membership three or 
four times a year. Rev. Dr. W. Russell Bowie, 
of Grace Church, New York, tells me that he 
writes all the letters that solicit funds for the 
church. 

Personally I still believe in the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, provided the solicitors are trained 
carefully, and do the work for.the “body” of 
Christ, and out of love to him. 
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Some carefully planned program, and not 
mere spurty efforts, will secure a worthy 
budget. 


3. Can a pastor of 700 members afford to do 
without one or more paid assistants? 
Asked by Rev. E. J. Soell, Port Huron, 

Michigan. 

This question has been partially answered 
above, but a few other facts might be added. 

Many pastors have only themselves to blame 
when they have no helpers. They are either 
afraid of endangering their own salaries, or 
else they do not know who to utilize paid 
helpers. 

It seems clear to me after many years in 
the ministry that no pastor can run a church 
of 700 members efficiently and helpfully to 
the highest degree without one or more paid 
helpers. He is bound to waste his own valuable 
time on secondary things, or to do slipshod and 
careless work. Paul urged, ‘‘Let everything 
be done decorously and in order.”’ (I Cor. 
14:40, Moffatt.) No man can, do that in this 
modern day for 700 people without a helper. 
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I would suggest that his first helper should 
be a secretary who handles the telephone tact- 
fully, answers all possible letters and on, time, 
interviews many callers, aids in securing 
attendance at official and committee meetings, 
types sermons, helps with some publicity, and 
handles hundreds of details. Possibly in some 
churches the secretary might make a few calls. 

The next helper is a good deaconess, with 
training in religious education, who is willing 
and eager to make fifty calls a week. Nothing 
is more neglected in the modern church. People 
are lonely and want to tell their troubles. 
Every wise pastor will call, but he cannot spend 
time and strength enough to reach 700 people. 
I once had a retired minister as an associate. 
He called persistently, and held office hours, 
and was altogether the best helper I ever had. 

Next would come a well-trained Director of 
Religious Education who was not too expert, 
and who still believed in a supernatural re- 
ligion. 

I believe it is possible for a minister to so 
demonstrate the practical value of such help 
that the church will gladly provide it. 


® 
CHOIR AND CONSOLE FOR JULY 


PRELUDE 
A Summer Day__-~— Kinder 
Indian Summer Sketches_________ Brewer 
Melodie ae Massent 
A Japanese Sunset___ Dippen 
Andantino Se a Guilmant 
Choral i _Boellman 
Idyl fphe ts _Ludebuehl 
Berceuse __. toh AEE fd AE _Delbruck 
A Sea-song aes MacDowell 
A Memory 3 eee Armstrons 
OFFERTORY 
Two Angels __ pe eee ae Whiting 
Offertoires 22 = Thomas 
Prelude in E Flat__ ae = Read 
inmaw Monastery: Garden= sss = Ketelbey 
GAC One SE te | Handel 
Beene Sheil Mente 2 Coerne 
AXsaokewae ee) shal 1B) MWR = oe Lowden 
Pastorale 4 a Wachs 
Berceuse __ Denner 
Andantino —_ =. Botting 


ANTHEM 
TeWialleheed sy sh) oc kaa eee een Simper 
I Will Dwell in the House__________ Eville 
Ye That Stand in the House______ Spinney 
If Ye Love Me Simper 
O Lord Most Holy _Franck 
God Who at Sundry Times________ Stewart 
All Hails thes Powers =e Gailbraith 
Reqolcesin thewlio rd = Kotschman 
Praisesye thes tather === Gounod 
ThesWarthylsethesord:ca= == Pflueger 
POSTLUDE 
Paen Heroique Diggle 
Finale in B Flat____ Maxson 
Grand Choeur = Chauvet 
Allegro__ = Mendelssohn 
Postlude in D Minor Silver 
Festal March_ 2 __ Kroeger 
Allegro Moderato Faulkner 
Gloria ___ Andre 
Alleluia Hansen 
March Jubilante Battman 


Bulletin Board Slogans for July 


’ Public good is a worthy but neglected mo- 
ive. 

Thy country, thy God and Truth need your 
support. 

How can there be public virtue without pri- 
vate virtue? 

War is wholesale corruption, wholesale dis- 
grace. 

Give anything but truth for peace. 

We must be at peace with ourselves to be at 
peace with others. 

Peace is not denied to the peacefully in- 
clined. 

Peace has greater victories than strife. 


There is no armor equal to keeping out of 
range. 

_The world’s hope of progress lies in the 
Bible. 

Human brotherhood presupposes 
sonship. 

Character in the individual only, bri 
character in the group. ” a 

The way to save peace is to save purity. 

The best government, like the best car, 
makes the least noise. 

The government we most need is self-gov- - 
ernment. 

Good men in government are more needful. 
than good laws. 


Divine 


} 
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Church Misses Millions of Children 

Seventeen million children in America are 
not receiving religious training, said Paul EF. 
Eddy of New York, director of week-day and 
vacation schools for the International Council 
of Religious Education, before the Ohio 
regional convention the first week in June. 

Pastors are credited with touching 40% of 
the youth of their given communities, with all 
the facilities of the Church and Sunday School 
at work. 

Have you made a survey of your immediate 
community, so that you know how many chil- 
dren there are who should be enrolled in week- 
day or Sunday Schools for Religious and moral 
training? Is this not the place to begin? Win- 
ning the children to a Christian life is the hope 
of the Nation. 


Barleycorn on Trial in Church 

“Prisoner at the Bar,’ written by George 
Y. Hammond of Topeka, Kansas, was presented 
by the young people of Archwood Congrega- 
tional Church, Cleveland. 

The need for education regarding the pres- 
ence of “John Barleycorn” is becoming more 
urgent from day to day. Let us bear this in 
mind in planning our summer and fall pro- 
grams, and more particularly during the com- 
ing elections. There is need to remember, dur- 
ing the certain season of propaganda and bally- 
hoo prior to the next presidential election, to 
whom we are indebted for the presence of the 
saloon in our neighborhoods. It had, indeed, 
been a “New Deal” for more than the dis- 
tressed homeowner and the unemployed. 

e 
Those Vacant Pews 

Have you tried the ‘“‘Pew Christening”’ plan 
in your church? Make a drawing of the Seat- 
ing section of your church, dividing each pew 
into the number of sections for individual 
seating. Name each seat on the basis of the 
membership of your church. Plan a special 
service, at which time copies of the drawing, 
with the names written in, are presented to the 
membership. The service will include the read- 
ing of the names in the order of seating, and 
a formal dedication to the cause is made. Hach 
person is asked to stand for the reading of the 
name, and acknowledge the charge, or respon- 
‘sibility for keeping the pew filled at each serv- 
ice. Make the first dedication for only one 
mionth, and try to secure from every person a 
promise of cooperation to keep the pew filled 
for that month. The enthusiasm by the end of 
| the month will make a second service of dedi- 
cation for an additional month a thing of joy. 

@ 
Tips to June Brides 

From his experience, Judge Howard C. 
Speakman, Phoenix, Arizona, offers the follow- 
ing suggestions to brides who would keep away 
from marital trouble. Judge Speakman hears 
from 750 to 800 divorce cases a year. 
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Be sure you are temperamentally suited to 
each other. 

Each party must realize marriage is a life- 
long contract. 

The wife should realize marriage is not a 
life of luxuries. 

The husband should realize he is the bread- 
winner. 

Each should show the other more consider- 
nook than any other person except their chil- 

ren. 

Every couple should live well within their 
means with the objective of owning a home. 

Remember, divorce destroys love, home and 
family ties. 

If husband and wife will make proper effort 
in rearing and educating their children, petty 
differences between the two will disappear. 

Never start arguing before breakfast. 

If husband and wife will continue to think of 
each other as the boy and girl they married, 
the romance and chivalry of their courtship 
will continue through their declining years. 


With Lawrence in Arabia 

About 11 years ago Lowell Thomas, one of 
the better news commentators, wrote a book of 
adventure christened: ‘‘With Lawrence in 
Arabia.” ... It became a best seller and was 
translated in many tongues. It sold millions 
of copies ... When Lawrence passed on the 
other day, the London Express, a Lord Beaver- 
brook enterprise, immediately ocean-phoned 
Thomas in New York, offering him the equiva- 
lent of $5,000 in Yankee Doodle money for the 
second newspaper serial rights to his 11-year- 
old book... “I couldn’t take money like that,” 
said Thomas. ‘‘That fellow was the inspiration 
for the first book I ever wrote!”’... He refused 
to bargain with the Londoners... Two hours 
later they phoned him again, and urged the 
author to give in. ‘“Why not look at it this way,” 
they persuaded, “‘it will help perpetuate his 
memory”... Finally Lowell agreed, but in- 
structed that the $5,000 be sent to an old lady, 
who lives in Tibet in the Himalaya shadows 

. She is Lawrence’s mother.—Associated 
Press. 
@ 

A Worthy Record 

Fulton, Illinois, is reported by the daily 
news mediums to hold the highest record of 
church membership, per capita citizen, of any 
community in the country. There are 3000 
citizens in Fulton, and all but 98 indicate 
church affiliation. God bless Fulton, her citi- 
zens and her church leaders? There is little 
need to fear that the souvenir collecting popu- 
lace will carry off the village bit by bit, but the 
citizens of Fulton need no special acclaim, 
since their consciences and peace of heart are 
their own rewards for righteous living. What a 
record to strive for! 
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Paging Twins, Triplets, Etc. 

The Sunday School of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Wheaton, Ilinois, has an enrollment 
of 100 persons, and of that number 10 per cent 
are twins. It might be interesting to focus 
some attention on the number of twins, trip- 
lets, quadruplets, are member of Churches and 
Sunday Schools over the land. Some form of 
communication might be established between 
the memberships of churches having such 
members, thereby centering some attention 
on this phase of family life. 

@ 


Subjects for Meditation During July, 
Our Month of Citizenship 

1. The family is the deciding factor in 
building a nation, or a spiritual religion. Both 
must be constructed out of that material the 
home produces. 

2. There is the call of the wild, and those 
who respond to it gravitate downward like 
Lot; and there is the call of the good, and those 
who respond to it go upward like Abraham.— 
Rev. Herbert Barclay Cross, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

8 
Prayer in Relation to Drouth or Floods 

Individuals in distress usually turn for relief 
to the one source they know, the Creator, the 
God and Father of us all. We do not always 
rationalize about the probability of the desired 
answer to our prayer. We just pray (plead) 
for relief or rescue. Every pastor would do 
well to train his flock in the art and efficacy 
and meaning of prayer. Rev. E. H. Blakeman, 
Hodgenville, Ky., discusses the value of prayer 
as follows: 

- Will Prayer Break a Drouth? Much is being 
said and written these serious days about the 
drouth that is now parching the crops of this 
country, causing great loss and much suffering. 
The minds of some are seriously agitated as 
to the cause of the drouth, and as to what will 
possibly bring relief. Many of our brethren are 
calling meetings to discuss and pray about the 
situation, which is indeed a wise thing to do. 
However, it would be unwise for us to pray 
for rain alone. One of the great needs of today 
is faith in the truth of the Word of God, and 
a conscience that will meet conditions upon 
which His promises are given. To pray for 
rain, or for a revival, or for anything else, 
irrespective of the conditions of His promises, 
is to be guilty of the sin of presumption, and is 
a very dangerous thing to do. 

In the first place, it is asking God to do 
something that He hasn’t promised to do. 
Again it is dangerous because it crushes faith, 
and brings criticism from the unbelieving 
world. If we pray for something irrespective of 
His will and promises, that prayer is not an- 
swered, then faith is weakened, and the 
thoughtless unbelieving world looks on to say, 
there is nothing in prayer, they prayed but their 
prayers were not heard. The Word says, “And 
whatsoever we ask, we receive of Him, because 
we keep His commandments, and do those things 
that are pleasing in His sight.” Again Jesus 
said, “If ye abide in Me, and My Words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
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done unto you.” Then when we pray and get 
nothing, it may be that we have not asked ac- 
cording to His will, and have disregarded the 
conditions of His promises. 

Again the motive of prayer may be wrong. 
We are told in the Word, “Ye have not because 
ye ask not. Ye ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, that you may consume tt wpon your 
lusts.” 

May we ask, why should we pray for rain? 
Is it that we may have more corn, and more 
tobacco, and more of other things, for which we 
may get more money, with which to buy more 
automobiles, and more gas, and engage in more 
worldly pleasures? If that is what we want, 
the motive is wrong and our prayers are vain. 

Prayer is but one of four things that must 
be done before we have a right to claim the 
promise of God for rain. God said, “If I shut up 
heaven that there be no rain, or if I command 
the locusts to devour the land, or if I send pesti- 
lence among My people. If My people which are 
called by My name, shall humble themselves, 
and pray, and seek My face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” 
So we see from this study that this is but one 
of four things that is required to break a 
drouth, namely, humility, prayer, seeking the 
way of the Lord, and turning from sin. 

Another pastor gives the following refer- 
ences: 

“T am the Lord, if ye walk in my statutes, and 
keep my commandments, and do them; then J 
will give you rain in due season, and the land 
shall yield her increase, and the trees of the 
field shall yield their fruit.” (Leviticus 26: 
2-4.) “And it shall come to pass, if ye shall 
harken diligently unto my commandments 
which I command you this day, to love the Lord 
your God, and to serve Him with all your heart 
and with all your soul, that I will give you the 
rai of your land in his due season, the first 
rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest 
gather thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. 
And I will send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, 
that thou mayest eat and be full.” (Deut. 
11:13-15.) 

To any pastor, who is not entirely clear on 
this subject, we recommend most heartily and 
sincerely the study of Dr. Hallesby’s book on 
Prayer, as translated and distributed by the 
Angsburg Press. You need this study for your 
own benefit, and you need it doubly for the pur- 
pose of generating a desire and habit of pray- 
ing in the hearts of your members. You can- 
not spare the $1.00? Of course you can’t, until 
you realize your need; then you cannot spare 
the knowledge contained in the volume. 

@ 
Clerical Garb and Processional Cross 


The Redeemer Record of St. Paul reports, . 
“More and more churches of the Twin Cities , 
are adopting the cassock, surplice and stole as . 
the clerical garb in their church services. The > 
latest addition to the ranks is Jehovah church . 
of this city, of which the Rev. J. Schumacher ° 


is pastor. The pastor appeared in his new garb 
for the first time on Palm Sunday, on which 


occasion the processional cross was also intro-- 


duced. 


| 
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Picnics and Folics 

Picnics and Social Get-togethers are safety 
valves and should be looked upon as a parish 
necessity. Since we may not have any miracle 
workers in our membership by way of feeding 
the 5,000, ample provision for refreshments 
should be made well in advance of the picnic. 
Secure gifts of coffee, milk, lemons, etc., from 
some of the local merchants in return for an 
announcement in your church bulletin, and 
refrain from ticket selling if possible. It does 
no harm to expect the merchants to aid in 
making the day a success, since they in turn 


profit daily from the orderly activities of the 


ehurch as an organization. 

Plan activities for the young, and bear in 
mind that all feel ‘‘young’’ when attending a 
picnic, and all yearn to have a part in the 
frolic. Above all, remember the mothers and 
strive to make the day a glad one for them. 

e 


The Lord’s Questionnaire 

A questionnaire devised by the young peo- 
ple of an Illinois church is an interesting 
study, in that it embodies questions that these 
young people believe “The Master might ask 
the members of their church.” It is too long 
to print, but the idea might be carried out in 
any church. Concentration on ‘‘The probable 
questions of Christ’? might do us all good. We 
have an idea preachers generally would begin 
the study and preaching of the Gospel, rather 
than devoting the precious hour to dissertations 
on political, economic, or labor problems. Yes, 
we know all these things relate themselves to 
the Gospel in the final analysis, but the trouble 
is that we do not relate them to the Gospel in 
our preaching, we let them take the place of 
the Gospel, and the result is that people are 
ignorant of the Gospel, and the command- 
ments. Let us find out what ideas our people 
have on the “Mind of Christ”’ in its relation to 
our lives and activities, and then preach on 
“Thus saith the Lord.” After all, these are 
the principles upon which our great nation 
was founded, and upon which it has worked its 
way to the forefront of world nations. Let us 
not forget this, in our desire to espouse a new 
social gospel. When the individual is right, 
the nation will be right, and the Gospel upon 
which that is founded is neither old nor new. 
It is ageless. 

@ 

A Cure for Tardiness. 

The tardy church member irked one of our 
faithful pastors, and nothing he could do 


‘solved the problem. Because of his long pas- 
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torate, he had come to feel that the habit was 
growing among his members. After conscien- 
tious thought and prayer, he decided to open 
the service with the Benediction, then the 
Recessional, etc. In other words, he did what 
Charles M. Sheldon suggested some years ago 
in the Christian Century, he “Turned it 
Around.” 

The amazed membership became attentive, 
bewildered, and then joined in with a will. At 
the end of the service, the pastor calmly and 
good-naturedly announced that this was the 
only method he could devise which would 
enable all the membership to take part in the 
opening part of the usual service. He an- 
nounced that this plan would be continued 
until members would find it possible to be in 
their seats at the time of opening the service. It 
worked, and there is no ill-will. 

6 


A Letter to Choir Members 

Let us remember to write letters of com- 
mendation to the individual members of the 
Choir, as the spring season closes, and express 
the desire for prompt attendance at rehearsals 
when that feature of the work is resumed in 
the fall. Make the letters appreciative and 
commendatory, and have them signed by each 
individual member of the Church Board in 
addition to your signature as pastor. In some 
churches, these letters are distributed by spe- 
cial child ushers at the close of a special 
service of Benediction for the Choir. This 
recognition enlists the willing support of many 
otherwise indifferent members. 

e 


The Parish Paper 

The wise pastor will strive to keep his parish 
paper in circulation during the summer 
months, as well as during the year. True, you 
desire to be relieved of the duty of editing 
and printing during the vacation season, but a 
canvass of the membership will disclose ability 
to carry on this feature in your absence. In 
addition, a new point of view may add inter- 
est to the paper. The financing of the summer 
editions may be left up to the person or group 
selected to carry on. The experience will be a 
wholesome one for pastor and people, and— 
your membership needs contact with the 
church during the vacation season. In many 
instances, the parish paper is the only con- 
tact which reaches them. If you do not see 
your way clear to publish such a paper, write 
the National Religious Press. Their long and 
varied experience will be helpful to you. 


® 
WHAT READERS SAY 


April 15, 1935. 


Gentlemen: Please send The Expositor for 
two years—continuing my subscription from 
the present date. I am enclosing my check for 
same. While this subscription entails sacrifice, 
I should hate to try to be an efficient minister 
without it. Yours very truly, C. E. Burkhart, 
Evangelical Church, Odessa, Minnesota. 


April 2, 1935. 

Dear Mr. Ramsey: I am sending you my 
usual letter and check for The Hxpositor for 
another year. 

While I am no longer a pastor, as you will 
notice, I keep The Expositors on file and enjoy 
reading them. I have always considered The 
Expositor the greatest magazine for ministers 
in general of any that are being printed, and 
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now that it has joined with another great 
magazine for ministers, it ought to be of still 
larger helpfulness to the pastor in his work. 
Very sincerely yours, C. P. Jones, General 
Supt., Kansas City Baptist Association, 1107 
McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
’ e 
April 18, 1935. 


Dear Doctor Ramsey: I received my copy of 
The Minister’s Annual this week. After look- 
ing it over I am persuaded that it is about the 
best thing on the market of its kind. It would 
be hard to compile a better lot of material for 
the busy pastor than what you have done in 
this volume. I shall take great pleasure in 
commending it to my ministerial friends. I 
trust it may have a large sale for it is worthy. 
Sincerely yours, J. T. Riddick, Watts Street 
Baptist Church, Durham, North Carolina. 
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May 8, 1935. 

Gentlemen: Thanks kindly for sending The 
Expositor after notice of expiration. I am 
grateful for the aid which The Eapositor 
brings each month. The Expositor and I are 
co-laborers in the work. It is to me what oil is 
to the flame as far as I am concerned. No 
other piece of literature can serve the purpose 
as The Expositor. Yours very truly, Rev. C. B. 
Newton, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

e 


May 4, 19365. 

Gentlemen: Please discontinue subscription 
to The Expositor and Homiletic Review. I am 
retiring from the ministry, and will no longer 
have need of such useful tools. I sincerely ap- 
preciate the service your firm has rendered to 
help me make my ministry successful. Sin- 
cerely, Rev. B. G. Ewald, Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 
ELBERT M. CONOVER 


Director of the Interdenominational Bureau of Church Architecture 


REVIVAL IN FINE MEDIEVAL STAINED GLASS DESIGN 


HAROLD W. CUMMINGS of Cummings Studios, San Francisco 


buildings. Its use is by no means confined 

to ecclesiastical structures although it is 
natural that the history of the craft should be 
closely associated in thought with church arch- 
itecture for its greatest impulse was derived 
with the construction of houses of worship in 
medieval times. . 

Research and study of the finest examples 
of stained glass design has awakened interest 
in the art of the middle-ages, and production 
today of some of the finest windows since the 
14th century is meeting with wide-spread at- 
tention. This fast-growing general apprecia- 
tion is reviving the craft, as public approval 
sustained the guilds in years gone by. 

Prior to the Reformation, what were then 
considered large sums of money were ayail- 
able for church beautification. In addition, 
individuals willingly made personal sacrifices 
in order that work might be carried on. Con- 
‘sequently, the stained glass guilds were active. 
With the coming of religious unrest which 
culminated in the Reformation, however, funds 
for church construction became scarce and 
the art of stained glass design, as it had been 
practiced, began to disappear. While the prin- 
ciples have remained through the centuries, 
there have been few persons who followed the 
lines set by the old masters and it is the revival 
of the methods employed by these craftsmen 
which is making its appeal today. 

In order that those not closely familiar with 
this subject may understand differences in 
stained glass design I shall endeavor to explain 
how major differences have arisen, avoiding as 
far as possible, the use of technical terms. 
But before going further it may be of interest 
to record a few items of stained glass history. 


Ts purpose of: stained glass is to beautify 


Authorities claim that the oldest stained! 
glass window extant is to be found at Dijon,, 
France. This dates from the middle of the: 
8th century. Not until the 11th century, how— 
ever, were the first basically fine stained glass: 
windows designed. Some of the best examples= 
of these are in the Cathedral of Augsburg, 
Germany. During the following three hundredi 
years some of the finest ever produced weres 
made in France, notable examples being foundl 
at Le Mans, Poitier, Sens, Bourges, St. Chap— 
elle, Chatres (particularly the west windows). 
and the north window at Notre Dame. At thes 
same time, mention should be made of some o 
the beautiful English windows of the sam 
period which include those at York Minster, 
Canterbury and Salisbury Cathedrals. 

Reference was made at the beginning of this 
article to the guilds, those groups, or as the 
sometimes happened to be, families of artist- 
craftsmen. Everything) that was used in th 
creation and production of the window com- 
plete, was made by the guild. The guild mad 
the colored glass; created the design; com- 
pleted the painting; the firing, and the glazing. 

The guilds could not make what we woul 
consider today, perfect glass, but this seemin 
deficiency was a distinct advantage to them i 
obtaining their effects. The glass was coole 
on slabs of stone from which it took on 
granular appearance. As the stones were not 
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which cause stained glass windows virtually to 
sing with active, vibrant color. 

Active color produces an effect which is en- 
tirely different from that given by static color. 
A stained glass window, therefore, has count- 
less “moods” for, vibrating in light, the colors 
change with every variation in the light pass- 
ing through it. 

Raw glass called “antique,’’ which is used 
in stained glass windows today, is made by 
hand much in the same way as in the middle 
ages. The best of this raw glass comes from 
England, Belgium and Germany but it is worth 
recording that rapid progress is being made in 
its production in this country. 

In the medieval days much time and experi- 
mentation was given to obtaining the desired 
colors in small pieces of glass. Consequently, 
the craftsmen considered the finished glass 
almost priceless and used it sparingly. A very 
small piece was cut—then a lead line, another 
small piece—another lead line, and so on. 


The lead lines, or strips of lead ‘“‘csme”’ as 
they are called, hold each piece of glass at a 
slightly different angle. These additional 
angles of refraction help to give to stained 
glass windows their jewel-like appearance. 
Frequent lead lines of varying widths work to 
further effect, for large areas of unrelieved 
colors in active light are trying to the eyes 
and the contrast of the soft black lead lines, 
like rich, black soil in a flower garden, give the 
relief necessary fully to appreciate the active 
colors and brilliance of the glass, beside which, 
lead lines add form to composition. While dif- 
ferent colors react in differing degrees, clear 
spaces of glass, when surrounded by lead, 
appear larger than their actual area due to the 
optical law of irradiation. 

The craftsmen of old were concerned first, 
with developing the beautiful clear colors in 
the glass. Then, with assembling them into 
harmonious combinations of vibrant light. The 
correct distribution of mosiac pieces of color 
is termed “patterning of active color in light.” 
In windows of the 12th, 13 and 14th centuries 
this phase of art was developed to its highest 
degree. In the windows of later centuries the 
Renaissance glass painters, in their struggle 
for original expression, strayed from the art. 
In their effort to produce the effect of oil 
paintings on glass they dulled the surface of 
the glass thereby reducing irradiation. 

With the passing of the craftsmen of the 
older school, their sons had drifted away from 
the trade which had then become inactive. 
- Consequently, when the building of fine 
churches was re-started, portrait and land- 
scape artists were commissioned to express 
“their art’? on glass. Thus began the deca- 
dence of true stained glass design. 

Light shining on a canvas painting, comes 
from the front and sides to a non-lucent mate- 
rial. This permits perspective, distance, mod- 
elling. In short, realism. Shining through 
glass, however, light comes from behind, actu- 
ally through the material. Therefore, any at- 
tempt to obtain realism; any endeavor to con- 
vey perspective, distance, or modelling, is 
‘pulled up flat.” 
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The 18th century stained glass craftsmen 
were not portrait or landscape artists. They 
presented their figures, faces, backgrounds 
and borders on one plane, thus producing a 
flat tapestry effect. As a result, their portray- 
als of saints and scenes took on a character 
peculiarly confined to stained glass. They 
were symbolical, meaningful, inspirational. 

It is barely possible the glass painters of 
that period may not have been aware that this 
flat style of painting was the only one suitable 
for the materials imposed by the nature of 
the art. Yet, looking back through the cen- 
turies, studying each changejand its result, it 
is a fact that this perfect style of flat tapestry 
effect does not cause the eye to be detracted 
by small views and scenes of landscape, but 
leaves it free to observe the impression as a 
whole and'to absorb the complete effect of de- 
sign and composition. The ‘Medallion’? win- 
dows of the older period, although filled with 
small figures and groups, still produce the 
effect of tapestry because of the beautiful 
harmonizing of colors. This, after all, is the 
determining factor in the general impression. 

It must be remembered that windows are an 
integral part of architecture. They function 
to admit light. Windows are not the medium 
for pictures for they possess neither aerial nor 
linear perspective. They are areas of trans- 
lucent wall and should be so treated. As we 
consider correct stained glass design, we find 
that all-over composition is of foremost im- 
portance. The main theme or subject of the 
window must be adequately supported by sup- 
plementary designs in the form of medallions, 
background, borders and tracery—the small 
openings which crown the window and em- 
bellish the whole. 

In the early days, craftsmen found they 
could transform light through colored glass 
into rich, scintillating tones and magnificent 
color symphonies. In addition, by painting on 
the glass they could produce symbolical designs 
that would signify Christian characters and 
religious allegories. Hence, the fine old win- 
dows that have so strongly appealed to critics 
of stained glass are “symbolical’’ windows, not 
“picture” windows. From this arise the ques- 
tions: Why should stained glass windows be 
made with an idea of imitating the realism in 
which canvas painting excels, when no other 
art can approximate its own power to pattern 
tapestry effects of color in active light? Why 
not abide by the inimitable law of its own 
being and continue to explore the realm of 
beauty in radiant color harmonies? 

When painting on canvas, lines are con- 
veyed to the material which it is desired shall 
be seen. On glass, the monocromatic tracing 
lines which give detail and pattern to design, 
are obtained by the application of an opaque 
brownish paint which contains silica and is per- 
manent when fired. The glass is finally covered 
with a glass pigment called ‘“‘matting.”’ This is 
rubbed, picked, or brushed away for the effects 
required, leaving small clearings through 
which light can shine, thus revealing the glori- 
ous colors in the natural glass. These are 
“high lights’ and they play an important part 
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in developing the composite beauty of a 
stained glass window. Each piece of glass is 
treated individually and no two effects are 
identical. 

For painting on canvas, pigments of every 
color and tint are available, whereas the 
stained glass craftsman’s palette is limited to 
his available supply of raw glass. In the finest 
stained glass windows all color effects are 
permanent and are obtained as follows: With 
pure colors in the glass; with restricted dual 
effects made possible by etching the film, or 
surface color, of ‘‘flashed” glass, or with silver 
stain which is so called from oxide or chloride 
of silver and which, when fired in the kiln, 
actually stains the glass and remains perma- 
nent. But the latter process limits color to 
yellow tones which include pale lemon, gold, 
orange and brown. These tones may be ob- 
tained either on light colored glass or on 
etched “flashed” glass. All other colors are 
applied by the use of enamels and these are 
not permanent. They peel with time. Peeling 
is due primarily to the difference in the co- 
efficient of expansion between glass, and 
enamel paints. In “picture’? windows, any 
applied coloring effects such as blue eyes, 
flesh-colored cheeks and other realistic touches 
must be produced by use of enamels. 


eis E 
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Through the centuries of religious fervor, 
certain colors were invested with definite 
spiritual meanings. In stained glass these col- 
ors are significantly employed for garments, 
symbols, ete. Blue, for instance, symbolizes 
faith, loyalty, wisdom. Red represents love; 
crimson, courage or devotion; gold, achieve- 
ment; green, hope or victory; white, purity. 

It is well to remember that stained glass first 
appeared with the Byzantine and Romanesque 
styles but came into general use and attained 
its greatest beauty with Gothic architecture. 
The windows of the two first periods were 
relatively small, leaving large wall spaces 
which gave freedom to an earlier art, fresco 
painting. But the larger and more stately 
windows of the Gothic style gave full scope to 
stained glass. 

Gothic architecture originated in France 
in the middle of the 12th century and spread 
to other Huropean countries during the next 
hundred years. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that stained glass should have had a contem- 
porary history. After all, stained, glass is the 
handmaid of architecture and can only justify 
herself through loyal service to her mistress. 
The object of the stained glass artist, rather 
than to make a picture transparent, is to make 
a window beautiful. 


UL RS ae 


A DRAUGHT FROM AN OLD WELL 


J. SHERMAN POTTER 


And David longed and said, “Oh, that one 
would give me water to drink of the well of 
Bethlehem that is by the gate!—II Samuel 
2315, 

NE of the real delights in reading the 
Bible is in the discoveries of great spir- 
itual truths hidden away in a “‘terrain”’ 

that does not promise much in the way of help 

or inspiration as one casually makes recon- 
naissance of what might be called the out-of- 
way portions of the sacred narrative. Spiritual 
truths are not always easily discoverable in the 

Bible. The “mother lode” is not always out- 

cropping. Like the western prospector the strike 

is made only after diligent search, and often 
on territory that has been prospected time and 

AGEN, 6 5 o 

I think I experienced a joy akin to that of 
an old prospector who staked out his claim, 
after making a rewarding discovery of nug- 
gets of real gold, and then rushed to have his 
find recorded, when recently I made a real 

“strike” in the hill country of Old Bethlehem, 

in the vicinity of the Cave of Adullam. For I 

discovered the pure gold of spiritual truth 


hidden in that brief, but beautifully told inci- 
dent of a draught of water brought to David 
es loyal friends from the old well by the 
gate. 


Beginning with the eighth verse of the 
twenty-third chapter of II Samuel, we are in- 
troduced to David’s mighty men—those heroes 
who helped the warrior-king achieve his con- 
quests over his enemies, and establish his great 
military reputation. There are thirty-seven 
names in all recorded, and of these five are 
singled out as superior in greatness to the 
others, and the event is recorded which sets off 
the prowess of the warrior named. Let us 
briefly examine the record and see what passed 
for greatness in that epoch of Davidic splen- 
dor. First of all, there is a trio: Jashobeam, 
Eleazar and Shammah. All had this in com- 
mon, they waxed mighty in the slaying of the 
national enemy, the Philistine. Sturdy Sham- 
mah particularly distinguished himself in a 
field of lentils, for, when his companions-in- 
arms incontinently fled and deserted him, he 
refused to run, but defended the field and his 
king with astounding courage, and “Jehovah 
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wrought a great victory.” This is the sort of 
heroism in battle that always wins deserved 
recognition among all nations, ancient or mod- 
ern, and Shammah has his counterpart in the 
military annals of every country. 

Toward the end of the chapter we are given 
the names of two other valiant fighters for 
their king: Abishai and Benaiah. Great in- 
deed were their personal exploits. Benaiah 
not only smote an Egyptian warrior under 
highly dramatic cireumstances—‘he went 
down to him with a club and dispatched him 
with his own spear’’—but “he slew a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow.”’ He was ready 
for any kind of emergency, be it brought 
about by predatory beasts or predatory men. 
He was to his day and age what Richard Couer 
de Lion was to the age that produced the Cru- 
sades, and perhaps he had a successor in our 
own Greatheart, the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
Our chapter ends with the mere mention of 
the other braves, thirty of them, headed by 
Ashael, the brother of Joab, a man of blood 
and iron. 

Now the most interesting—and the inspiring 
part—of the chapter remains for our consid- 
eration. After having given credit to all the 
warriors who excelled in battle, the first place 
for bravery and courage goes to three un- 
named men of David’s band when he was an 
exile in the Cave of Adullam. Not for prowess 
on the field of battle, but for a deed of gener- 
ous kindness is the most flattering tribute 
paid. They whom the King most delights to 
honor are these three nameless young men 
who, stirred by their beloved leader’s sigh for 
a draught of water from the well of his child- 
hood, take their lives in their hands, and bring 
to him what he scarcely expected to receive, 
that cup of rare cold water. How that deed 
stirred David’s heart to the quick! And, oh, 
how our hearts are stirred—even after the 
lapse of these centuries since that historic 
event took place—at the way David expressed 
his deep sense of obligation to that nameless 
trio for their courage, their loyalty, their gen- 
erosity. How we love David for his famous 
response: 

“Far be it from me, O Jehovah, that I should 
do this: shall I drink the blood of the men 
that went in jeopardy of their lives?” 


Therefore, he would not drink it. 


_ And he poured out the precious fluid to the 
-ground—a wonderful thank-offering to God. 
Jt must have cost his three companions a severe 
heart pang to see their labor apparently wast- 
‘ed, but in after years the significance of their 
King’s token of regard for them, as in that act 
he immortalized that draught of cold water 
from Bethlehem’s well, brought to their hearts 
a glow of gladness. The story was told again 
and again, in the king’s palace, and in the 
humble tabernacle of the poor. We do not 
know how long an interval of time elapsed 
between the commission of that deed and the 
time of the compilation of the permanent his- 
tory of David’s reign. But of this we may be 
sure. This incident of the Well of Bethlehem 
finds its place in the historic narrative—and 
these three have the first place of honor among 


all the soldiers of Israel, because in the mind 
of David, as he thought over the meaning of 
life’s enduring values, this deed of generous 
kindness, performed at great hazard, deserved 
precedence over and beyond the mere courage 
and valor exhibited on the battle-field. With 
all due respect to Jashobeam and Eleazar, to 
Shammah, Benaiah and all the other braves of 
his long and brilliant reign—and after giving 
them due credit and public recognition ‘for all 
they wrought in the name of patriotism, for 
God and king as they saw it—the King himself 
picks out three modest and unassuming heroes, 
whom he does not name for posterity, as typi- 
cal of the nation’s best. They stand first in the 
hall of fame. 

The record reads: ‘‘Benaiah and Abishai 
were honorable, but they attained not to the 
first three.” 

And so of all the others. The three who 
jeopardized their lives to bring to their King 
a draught of water from the old well at Beth- 
lehem’s gate—these have the pre-eminence! 


Is not the significance of this incident a “‘dis- 
covery” of the first magnitude? What a re- 
freshing draught from the deep well of the 
past this is. Here is living water from the 
ever-living Word—that inexhaustible well of 
spiritual refreshment to all who will drink 
therefrom. 

We may not always think of David as swayed 
by the loftiest of motives—his greatness was 
not unmixed with an alloy of baser clay. His 
carnality and cruelty whenever exhibited is 
not disguised by the Jewish historian. But in 
his appraisal of the greatness of character re- 
vealed in the single, generous, kindly act of 
these young men, motivated as they were by an 
unselfish devotion to a great leader and a great 
cause, David is seen in one of his loftiest 
moods. Here he thinks straight, as one indeed 
“near to God’s own heart.” In this incident, 
standing out from among all the others, we 
look upon a monument erected to the UN- 
KNOWN SOLDIERS of David’s reign, a monu- 
ment that overtops in its significance the stat- 
ues erected on the same field of honor for all 
their contemporary officers. For here is the 
lesson intended to be conveyed: Those whose 
reputations rest only on the carnage produced 
by them in the theater of war—however meri- 
torious their acts may seem at the time of the 
conflict—are dying reputations. They who 
take the sword perish by the sword. Their 
fame is but a flash in the pan, and the glory of 
war, as our own battle-scarred William Tecum- 
seh Sherman once tersely put it, “is all moon- 
shine.” But as against those who were mighty 
in battle are arrayed those who were mighty 
in deeds of mercy and humanitarianism. As 
against the wielder of the sword is he who 
brings the CUP OF WATER in a precious 
service of kindliness and good will. ... 

Do you recall the story of Sir Philip Sidney 
—courtier, literateur, traveler, scholar and 
soldier of the spacious days of Queen Eliza- 
beth? He flung away his life to save the Eng- 
lish army in Flanders in a forgotten conflict of 
1586. As Sir Philip lay dying, there was 
brought a cup of water to his fevered lips. 
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But he caught the beseeching glance of an- 
other wounded soldier, and so he bade the car- 
rier take it to him who was stretched on the 
ground beside him. “Thy necessity is greater 
than mine,” said Sir Philip, and thus he forgot 
himself into immortality. 

Not long since a contest was held in the 
schools of Great Britain, the voting done by the 
students, to determine who in their estimation 
was the greatest woman in English history. 
The heroine of the Crimea, Florence Nightin- 
gale, was the overwhelming choice of the 
school boys and girls of the Kingdom. 

Longfellow, the sweet-spirited and inspired 
poet of New, England, caught the significance 
of that life, and wrote one of his most beauti- 
ful tributes to her under the title, “Santa 
Filomena—tThe Lady with a Lamp.” 


On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 
A'Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 

Thanks be to God for the bearers of the 
cups of cold water—for those worthy sons 
and daughters of the race who have heard the 
ery of their King: ‘Oh, that one would give 


me water to drink of the well of Bethlehem: 
that is by the gate!’ and then in response to: 
it have journeyed to the well, dipped up the: 
precious fluid, a brimming cup of third-assuag- - 
ing, living water, and then carried it in un-. 
selfish and loving ministration to thirsty) 
souls. There is another King who stands: 
athwart our paths and bids us think in terms: 
of water from a well that is ever bubbling; 
within reach of us, a reservoir of redemption, . 
an inexhaustible fountain of living water. He: 
who was born in Bethlehem; He who knew that! 
well by the gate so dear to David, of whom He: 
now is the spiritual successor, the Mighty Cap-- 
tain of our salvation; He who made a draught! 
of water the symbol of discipleship—He stands: 
in our midst today, and proffers us this Cup: 


“Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of! 
these little ones a cup of cold water only in the: 
name of a disciple shall in no wise lose his: 
reward.” 


Where cross the crowded ways of life 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 

We hear thy voice, O Son of Man. 


The cup of water given for Thee 

Still holds the freshness of Thy grace; 
Yet long these multitudes to see 

The sweet compassion on Thy face. 


“RETHINKING” OUR RELIGION 


WILLIAM T. 


McELROY, 


Editor of the ‘Christian Observer.” 


“Let us search and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord.” — Lamentations 3:40. 
OME years ago a book was published which 
caused a great stir in the religious world. 
Its title was, ‘‘Rethinking Missions.” It 
has given us a new term in Christian thinking. 
As “Rethinking Missions” was a good thing 
for the Church, so to ‘Rethink Our Religion” 
will be of great benefit to us as individuals. It 
is probable that most of us take our religion as 
a matter of course. If we give it any serious 
thought at all, it will probably be to congratu- 
late ourselves that we live in a Christian age, 
in a Christian land, surrounded by Christian 
institutions, subscribing to Christian theories, 
and ourselves Christian in purpose and act. 
Are we really Christian? After all, Chris- 
tianity is something more than putting our 
name on a church roll, contributing money to 
worthy institutions, or even formal subscrip- 
tion to a creed. We may take it for granted 
that we are religious when as a matter of fact, 
we are more irreligious than religious, more 
pagan than Christian. Hence the admonition 
of the ancient prophet, Jeremiah: “Let us 
search and try our ways, and turn again to the 
Lord.” To put the thought of this text into 
modern phraseology would be to ask, ‘‘What 
kind of life does our religion produce?” 


We need frequently to make a searching? 
self-examinaton. Few of us do it. Even the: 
business man who is careful to take inventory? 
in his business, at least once a year, generally? 
does not use the same practical measures with) 
his soul. Let us try to do this today in our 
attitude towards our religious life and experi-- 
ence. In other words, let us “Rethink Our1 
Religion,” or as the prophet expresses it,, 
“Search and try our ways.” 


I 


Do we take our religion seriously? Has it a2 
vital place in our thinking and in our living?! 
Is it merely an opinion that we hold or is it as 
conviction that grips us and makes us differents 
from what we would otherwise be? 


Some 'years ago a pastor called one morning? 
on a prominent business man. As he started! 
to tell his friend the object of his call the busi— 
ness man interrupted him with the following 
statement: “I am glad to see you as a friend at: 
any time, at my office or home or anywheres 
else. But I must ask you to put off this matter: 
until Sunday. I have made it the rule of my\ 
life never to mix religion and business or tor 
discuss religion in a place of business.” 


This is an extreme case, but there are many 
who are practicing it. That is one thing that isé 
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causing some of the troubles of the business 
world of today. 

As a business man needs religion for him- 
self, so the business affairs of men need the 
influence of religion. Honesty, fair play, un- 
selfishness, and kindred ethical ideals are sadly 
lacking in our commercial affairs. We cannot 
have them until we have that upon which they 
are built. These ideals have seldom been 
widely practiced without the foundation of 
religion. 

So our social world, our educational world, 
our home life, and jall other phases of human 
activity need religion and the influence that 
religious men and women exert. One reason 
for the widespread interest in social and moral 
problems of our time is that an increasingly 
large number of people are beginning to realize 
that we shall never be rid of the evils that mark 
our social order until more of us, taking our 
religion seriously, begin to apply it to the way 
we live. 

It is no new problem. In the Book of Reve- 
lation we find the charge made by the Lord 
against one of the earliest of the Christian 
groups, the church at Sardis: “I know thy 
works, that thou hast, a name that thou livest, 
and art dead. Be watchful and strengthen the 
things which remain, that are ready to die; for 
I have not found thy works perfect before 
God.” It may be that in this age, which we 
eall our progressive twentieth century, the 
Lord has cause to bring the same charge 
against many of us. 


II 


Another test of the reality of our religious 
experience is whether or not we find our faith 
fruitful of strength and happiness and peace in 
our own hearts. Sooner or later everyone must 
face discouragement and loss and sorrow. The 
poet has wisely said: 

“Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


When these times come must we harden our 
hearts with stoicism, or has our religion a 
message of help for us? Are the words of 
Christ, such as, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,” merely'a beautiful text or are they the 
statement of a glorious promise whose fulfill- 
ment we have experienced in our own lives? 
As we bid farewell, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, to those we love, have we a faith that 
answers with a steadfast assurance the ques- 
tion Job asked many centuries ago and that 


_ many millions of others have asked since, “If a 


man die shall he live again?” 

Religion has met this test in a mulitude of 
lives. But it must be something more than a 
nominal religion. It must have conviction. It 
must have knowledge—a knowledge-that God 
is and that He is our Father who loves us with 
an infinite love. It must have trust—a trust 
such as Job had, who was able to say, “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” It must be a 
faith that has laid hold of our deepest and 
strongest emotions and bound us to the infinite 
with ties that the vicissitudes of life cannot 
break. 


Let us rethink our religious faith before 
these tests have come upon us. We may not 
feel our need of its comforting power today, 
but the time will come when no other help is 
available. When we have come into the experi- 
ence of fellowship with God we shall know the 
truth of the words, ‘“‘Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in Thee.” 


Ill 


There is need of rethinking our religion if 
it has not broadened our outreach towards our 
fellowman. If the greatest commandment is 
that we are to love God with all our heart, the 
second is like unto it, that we shall love our 
neighbor as ourself. The spirit of Christ is 
not ours if we seek blessing only for ourselves 
from our religious experience. Religion blesses 
us only as we become a channel through which 
it flows out to bless others. 

Ceremonial religion was not enough to re- 
ceive the commendation of Jesus. The religion 
that He taught leads a man to the temple to 
pray, but it goes further than that. It also 
gets him down off his beast that he may minis- 
ter to the needs of his wounded neighbor by 
the roadside, even though his action means 
risk and trouble and expense to himself. True 
religion does not ‘‘pass by on the other side.” 
It awakens our sympathies to such an extent 
that we will be found helping whenever there 
is human need. 

In the Master’s picture of the final judg- 
ment it was not those who merely had said, 
“Lord, Lord,’’ who received the “Kingdom 
prepared from the foundation of the world.” 
But those who in His Name had fed the hun- 
gry, clothed the naked, visited the sick, and 
given the cup of cold water to the thirsty. 


It is well that we go to church, and read our 
Bibles, and say our prayers—or does our 
religion go even that far? But while these 
things help us to be more Christian, they are 
never an end in themselves. It is recorded of 
Christ that ““He went about doing good.” As 
His followers we are to reach out the hand of 
help to our fellowman in his time of need. 


In this connection the late Dr. E. Y. Mullins 
once wrote: ‘The principle that no man liveth 
unto himself teaches us a lesson of responsibil- 
ity. No man can live in the modern world with- 
out feeling keenly the pressure and urgency of 
this principle in our lives.... A man might as 
well vote that he would henceforth refuse to 
submit to the law of gravitation, and walk off 
into space from the roof of a tall building in 
the hope of escaping the consequences of his 
folly, as to attempt to wall himself in from his 
fellows in his sympathies and his outlook upon 
life. There is a law of moral gravitation which 
clutches us tenaciously as it says, ‘All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.’ ” 


Some one has told the story of a Chinese 
writer’s interpretation of Christianity. He 
pictured himself as having fallen into a deep 
pit. Buddha came by and expressed his sym- 
pathy. Confucius came by and told him if he 
would climb up to where he could reach him 
he would help him out. ‘‘Then Jesus came by,” 
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he said, “‘and climbed down into the pit and put 
His arms around me and lifted me out.” 
This is the challenge of Christianity to us as 


men and women. It is a faith that is vital and 
living; that blesses and strengthens us; and 
that makes our lives a blessing to the world. 


OUR FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


J. R. CARPENTER 


Text: Romans 3:21. “But now apart from 
the law a righteousness of God hath been 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and 
the prophets; even the righteousness of 

God through faith in Jesus Christ unto all 
them that believe.’ (American Standard 
Version.) 

ET us look briefly at three historic struggles 

| for freedom, that is, for a larger human 
life. We are in the midst of one of those 
struggles now. 


Paul’s Problem: Freedom from the Law 

First, let us look at the struggle in which 
Paul was engaged when he wrote the letter to 
Rome. Two utterly different conceptions of 
religion were struggling for supremacy. One 
was the legal conception, the idea of religion 
as the keeping of certain laws and regulations 
imposed on the life from without by long cus- 
tom and the authority of an institution. The 
Christian conception of religion, which Paul 
so earnestly champions, having found this 
larger freedom for himself, is utterly different. 
All righteousness has its source in God. All 
men have missed the way; in one way or an- 
other they have failed by their own efforts to 
find the right way. The only possibility of find- 
ing that way is through humble faith in God. 
For those who are willing to seek in this fash- 
ion the way is made plain in Jesus Christ. In 
this kind of religion the life is controlled from 
within, for God takes control and the righte- 
ousness is from Him. The life of the person 
who has this kind of faith is a growing, attrac- 
tive life. 

It was a tremendous struggle which Paul 
carried on, but he won out. A new kind of 
religious life became firmly established. This 
struggle between the legalistic and the Chris- 
tian conceptions of religion marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in human history. How 
much larger our life is because of it! 


The Problem of the American Colonies: Free- 
dom from Oppression 

One hundred fifty-seven years ago the 
American colonies came to a time of destiny. 
A courageous group of men risked their all by 
signing a Declaration of Independence. Why? 
Because human rights were being made sec- 
ondary to a theory of monarchial government. 
Life was being controlled unjustly from with- 
out. Government was being carried on with- 
out the consent of the governed. It was a 
turning-point in human history; the time had 
come to establish a better way. 

These men had firm convictions regarding 
the inherent rights of all the individuals in 


the human family. They had the faith in God 
and in men to assert those rights. 

The outcome of the faith of these men was 
the birth of a new!nation. Through the birth 
of that nation there became established more 
firmly than ever before the principle that every 
human life has certain inalienable rights and 
that freedom for all is the goal of human life. 
This freedom is to be found, as they clearly 
saw, only through life being controlled from 
within. The arbiter of human destiny is not to 
be a king; it is God Himself. 


Our Problem: New Conditions for a New Life 

If those other days were tremendous days, 
so are these. If back there, the destiny of the 
whole race hung in the balance, even more 
does it hang in the balance now. If men and 
women needed courage and faith and character 
then, how much more do we need them now! 
We have seen visions and dreamed dreams of 
the world that is to be. Old things are passing 
swiftly away, but not all things have yet be- 
come new. The problem which we face today 
is the necessity of providing those conditions 
for human life which will make the new life 
of freedom possible. ‘ 

There are those who still insist that we must 
hold to the old ways, and that we must forget 
international ideals. But that way is closed, 
never again to be open. No nation can live 
unto itself any more than an individual can 
live unto himself. We must find our way out 
into the larger life together. 


We are witnessing the breakdown of old 
systems built up by generations. Dependent 
at first upon the skill of men, they have become 
at last the prey of forces beyond the control 
of men. Those who have trusted in material 
wealth and physical force as if they were eter- 
nal are being crushed by that in which they 
trusted. Again human life is coming out sec- 
ond and being controlled from without against 
its will. 

Government has become a tremendous bur- 
den. Machinery built to serve the people has 
become an unbearable burden, taxing them 
beyond their ability to pay. In international 
relations the great burden of armaments — 
grows heavier because of the distrust and fear 
in men’s hearts. Our industrial system, has 
proved inadequate, defeating its own purpose. 
Our economic system, which was made for 
man, works as if man were made for it. All of 
these systems, which man thought to use for 
his own advantage and protection, have got 
beyond his power. No one in all the world 
today is wise enough to know exactly the de- 
tails of the way out. Those who have posed as 
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wise in former days are now merely waiting 
for something to happen and hoping that some- 
how a way out will be found. 

The enchained spirit of man is rising to this 
new emergency with the conviction that he is 
made, not to be slave, but to be master. But 
our day requires a greater faith in God and a 
more general recognition of the fact that the 
righteousness that exalteth a nation has its 
source in Him. The new way can be found, for 
it is God’s way. 

The Spirit of God must come into our goy- 
ernment, into our international relations, into 
our industrial and economic systems. If life 
is right at the center, it can grow in right 
directions. The fundamental need is a change 
of mind and heart. It is not sufficient to say 
that all we need is to stop being afraid. We 
shall not get rid of fear until we have found an 
object worthy of complete trust. Nothing short 
of faith in God will do. God is guiding our 
destiny, and all our help is in Him. “God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble. Therefore we will not fear, though 
the earth do change, and though the moun- 
tains be shaken into the heart of the seas.” 
(GPs. 46:1, 2.) 

God has made us for a greatness which we 
have not yet realized. As an illustration of 
how much our minds need to be changed, let us 
think of our ideas of work and leisure. We 
think of an ideal society as one in which every 
one is at work, pushed by economic necessity. 
We have the constant fear of a scarcity of 
goods. We feel that'each must do all that he 
can to wrest from an unwilling nature enough 
for life’s needs. 


THE WORLD NEED: 


OTHA L. 


Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be 
called the sons of God. Matt. 5:9. 

E often rebel against patterns. After 

all these years we are finding that 

the war pattern does not fit very well. 

We see as a result of that pattern a line of dead 
men standing side by side reaching from 
Bordeaux, France, across Europe to Moscow, 
Russia. The war dead marching in lines of 
ten, from dawn to sunset, at intervals of two 
seconds would take 162 days to pass. Still 
people say that the fashion is not changing: 
that war is still the pattern to which the world 
must conform. One of our military men says, 
“After every great war, there is a return to 
hatred of war in this country, which becomes a 
dangerous situation—war is a dreadful thing 
—that is true, but our nation will never change 
‘and there will be another war. A prominent 
Englishman says, “Nature keeps her human 
orchard ‘healthy by pruning, and war is her 
pruning hook. We cannot dispense with her 
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As Gorham Munson points out, the poor fear 
leisure, not only because of actual need of the 
products of labor, but also because having a 
job relieves one from the necessity of self- 
initiated activity. One who has a job does not 
need to plan his life; it is planned for him. As 
an illustration of how work is desired some- 
times as much for this reason as for the profit 
to be gained, witness how men rush to enlist 
in wartime. Unless one has developed interests 
that make it a pleasure for him to plan and 
carry out his own activities, he wants to be 
under authority. 

The same writer points out that the well-to- 
do fear to see leisure spread to all because they 
fear the loss of their present privileges that 
they will not be able to obtain personal service; 
and that the masses will make a bad use of 
their leisure. 

It will be a great help if we can get rid of 
the idea that there is not enough of the goods 
of life to go around. There is enough for 
every one. What is needed is a plan by which 
all may have those things which are needed for 
the making of a life and every one may be en- 
couraged and helped to make a life worthwhile. 

We are engaged in a great struggle to put 
off the old and put on the new. The day will 
come when we shall have the new conditions 
needed for the new life. The question before 
us now is whether we will submit to slavery, to 
systems which have got beyond control or 
whether we will rise in our God-given might 
and become masters of life. The righteousness 
of God through faith in Jesus Christ is the 
way. Let us make sure that He controls from 
within in the life of each of us. 


A PEACE PATTERN 


CLARK 


services.” In spite of all men of that type 
can do to-foment wars the fashion is changing 
and we shall have a pattern of peace. 

Former Secretary of State Frank B. Kel- 
logg writes, “If people are minded that there 
shall be no more war, there will not be.” This 
time in which we are living is one of oppor- 
tunity. The fashion is changing. Now is the 
time for determined Christians to weave the 
pattern of peace for the world. In the week of 
October 21st, 1933, a seven foot “Peace Book” 
was unveiled in Union Square. The title of the 
pook is, ‘‘War, the Super-Racket.” It was 
taken on tour of 10,000 miles and a million 
signatures denoting intention to have nothing 
to do with the racket were obtained. Now is 
the time for Christians to become informed 
about the “war racket.” Now is the time to 
decide whether a State which is often mis- 
guided or the true God should be ruler of the 


conscience, ; 
The war pattern is fastened firmly upon the 


ae ee 
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human race but it will be thrown off, piece by 
piece. Here is a piece that must go: the old 
idea that one is not patriotic if he condemns 
war. President Mary E. Woolley has said, 
“Patriotism does not consist in waving ban- 
ners, or wearing uniforms, or belonging to 
societies, or denouncing other lands, or waxing 
eloquent about God’s country. It consists 
rather in exemplifying in the 20th century the 
ancient truth that ‘righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people!’ ” 
There is a higher patriotism which is loyalty to 
God. We need to hearjit here in God’s house 
(for we never hear it anywhere else) that we 
owe first allegiance to God. There is a higher 
loyalty than that to the state just as there is a 
higher law than the constitution. Patriotism is 
not enough. A wrong idea of patriotism is 
Christ’s worst rival. John Haynes Holmes, 
speaking at a meeting of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, said that there had been two 
great tragic periods in his experience. The 
first was in 1914-18 when good Christians 
turned from following Christ and followed our 
Government, and the present when good paci- 
fists are turning aside to compromise with 
communists and especially when men like 
Einstein and Rolland, for selfish interests, com- 
promise with militarism. When we were hating 
the Germans during the war we were loyal to 
our country but did we suppose we were loyal 
to Him who said, ‘“‘Love your enemies and 
curse not; do good to them that hate you and 
despitefully use you?” The pattern of war is 
counter to Jesus’ life of forgiving love. 


Another piece of the war pattern is the 
ancient belief that we can defend our country 
with battleships. If we could throw off that 
piece it would save the $357,607,834 which 
the navy department spends annually. Battle- 
ships are not defense against submarines, 
planes, poison gas and disease germs. In fact, 
offensive warfare is developed to such an ex- 
tent that practical defense is absolutely impos- 
sible. You know the old adage, ‘“‘He who works 
in a powder-mill should be pious.” In view of 
our present development of offensive warfare 
the people of the world need to be pious. There 
is no use to put needed money into a battleship. 
Not a battleship but only friendship will be 
adequate protection to our country. The only 
way to gain the friendship of the nations is to 
practice the principles of Jesus in all our deal- 
ings with and which concern them. 


We must have a peace pattern. The war 
pattern is swiftly bringing death to this civili- 
zation. It is either Christ or chaos. The fash- 
ion is changing and we can have a peace pat- 
tern if we want it. “‘With God all things are 
possible.” Your government and your church 
are pledged never to resort to war as a means 
of settling controverises, the whole war system 


is opposed to the spirit of your Saviour. If 


you as a Christian will only be loyal to Christ, 


the church and government, in as long as it. 
keeps its faith as a signatory of the Kellogg’ 


Pact, you will be a peacemaker. 


Being loyal to Christ means that we must. 
stand and speak against war. Some want peace 
but they would rather the other fellow would. 
be the martyr for the cause. We voted on the 
question as to whether Synod of Kansas should . 
stand for Christ and peace in case the govern- - 
ment became engaged in war. A friend of’ 
mine did not vote and I asked him why. He said | 
he thought the question of loyalty did not need | 
to be faced. I asked how then would we ever ° 
have peace if we did not demand it. He agreed | 
that was necessary but he would rather let the : 
other fellow do it. Do not deny Christ. Stand | 
for Him and the conviction of your church that | 
we should have peace instead of war and that - 
we can haveit. Peace is possible. Christ is the : 
Prince of Peace and war must yield to Him. 


Another piece of the war pattern which 
must go is the old belief that war is the only 
way effectively to settle disputes. It is silly 
and useless for nations to try to settle contro- 
versies by force of arms when arbitration has 
been used successfully for years. War has been 
given a thorough trial. Since the Napoleonic 
wars which began in 1830 the world has had 
two wars a year and nothing has been settled 
except that wars must cease as a means of 
settling disputes. War is in opposition to the 
Kingdom of God. Surely Christians have 
greater work than “famous victories.’”’ Human 
life is sacred to Jesus. Could Christian’s wan- 
tonly, as in war, take human lives for which 
Jesus died? 


ENDURING HARDNESS AS GOOD SOLDIERS 


“Thou therefore endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” 2 Tim. 2:8. 

Paul was writing a letter to Timothy. Be- 
tween them there was a most sincere and ten- 
der friendship. In Paul’s first epistle to Tim- 
othy he began by addressing him as, “Timothy, 
my own son in the faith.”’ In this letter he be- 
gins: “To Timothy, my dearly beloved son... 
I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers 


with pure conscience, that without ceasing 4 
have remembrance of thee in my prayers night 

and day, greatly desiring to see thee.’? He was: 
praying daily for him and daily desiring to» 
see him. The tie between them was more than } 
one of simple friendship. It was that peculiarly ” 
sacred bond which must exist between every 7 
Christian worker and those he has been per- - 
mitted in any way to help toward Christ. This: 


i y it 
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is the tie which so strongly binds the faithful 
pastor and his people. This is the reward which 
so richly crowns the labors of every faithful 
Sabbath-school teacher. This, too, is the secret 
of many a beautiful instance of Christian 
friendship in every community. These ties are 
beautiful and right. We always love those who 
have helped us in the Christian life. It is right 
that we should. It is also true that we cannot 
help loving those we have been permitted to 
help. No ties are more sacred or disinterested. 
None more truly has the seal of God’s approval. 
It was the same relation which bound the 
Apostle Paul to his young friend Timothy. 
Having seen him accept and confess Christ and 
begin the Christian life, he was now very 
desirous of seeing him prove faithful and true. 
To encourage and stimulate him to this end he 
wrote these letters. We may be sure they were 
helpful. In reading them we must all be struck 
with the inspiring tone of Paul’s words as he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Thou therefore, my son, be strong 
in grace that is in Christ Jesus ... endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.”’ 

I. These words suggest the fact that the 
Gospel is an appeal to the hero element in men 
and women. 

Paul evidently knew something about the life 
of a soldier. One thing at least he know, that a 
good soldier has often to endure hardness. He 
knew also that this is just as true in Christian 
warfare. There is great call today for Chris- 
tians of the hero type—who will endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. We need 
men and women who will live up to their con- 
victions. Yes, we need Christians who have 
convictions to live up to. There is present tend- 


ency in many places to tone down God’s moral 
law, to lower the standard of right and duty. 
On this very account there comes an increas- 
ing call upon Christians for holiness of living 
and faithful defence of the right. 


II. Notice, again, that the text suggests the 
end to which we are called—to endure hard- 
ness for Christ’s sake. The being a good soldier 
for Christ is no child’s play. Paul knew that 
right well. It is a call to endurance. ‘Sure I 
must fight if I would reign.’’ Paul meant to let 
us know that the man who will oppose the 
world, the flesh and the devil has some down- 
right fighting to do. It is staying power that 
tells. Patient continuance in well-doing is 
more important than ever so many promising 
starts and spurts. Let us count the cost and 
enter the battle for a life campaign. 


III. Once more, let us not forget that en- 
durance will bring its own reward. You get 
strength by using it. The Christian grows 
stronger by every difficulty he overcomes. It is 
a superstition among certain Indian tribes that 
the soul of every slain foe enters his con- 
queror’s breast to fortify him for every future 
struggle. There is a sense in which this is true. 
It is a fact that every foe the Christian van- 
quishes makes him stronger for every coming 
contest. Endurance brings its own reward in 
strength for new demands. 


IV. Victory is sure. “If God be for us, who 
can be against us?” “One with God is always 
a majority.” ‘Without God, without all; with 
God, enough.” In this contest we are on God’s 
side, and he is always right and sure to win. 


. 


Magee s wk AT | ONS 


WILLIAM J. HART 


July. 
II Chron. 5:3. “The seventh month.” 

This month has given birth to Independence. 
It is the nation’s cradle and its creed. Too 
militant, you say, and much too noisy? And 
yet it was the answer to a need. The crackers 
that we hear are but a symbol, as are the 
rockets and the colored fire—they are reflected 
in the flags we carry, and in the depth of na- 
tional desire. 

This is a period when resolutions should 
fairly flow from conscientious souls; for we re- 
quire fresh ideals and longings in this decade 
‘of uninspired goals. We should resolve to 
‘strive for peace and goodness—and to defend 
the land so dearly won. And to continue in 
the dream of freedom—to finish spendidly what 
we've begun. 
- The flag! Its red speaks loudly of the puls- 
ing of blood that flows through patriotic veins, 


The blue is for a heaven blessed by sunshine— 
by sunshine that survives despite chill rains. 
The white is for a purity unchallenged, for con- 
stant reaching upward to a sky where stars, 
supreme and changeless in their glory, watch as 
the changing centuries file by. 
—Margaret E. Sangster in 
The Christian Herald. 
® 
Americans Need to Pray. 
T Sam. 10:26. “A band of men, whose hearts 
God had touched.” 
In an interview with Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas the said to Dr, H. E. Woolever: 
“We Americans should not forget that in 
every crisis in the history of our nation it has 
been necessary for the people to re-discover the 
value of prayer—and how necessary at this mo- 
ment! Prayer and daily reading of the Bible 
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in every home in this land would mean a re- 
vived and dynamic America fit for her place of 
service in the world.” 


@ 
Liberty Bell. 


Lev. 25:10. “And proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 


Here are some things about the Liberty Bell 
it would be well to cut out and paste in your 
scrap-book: 

July 8, 1776, the bell was rung for the pro- 
clamation of the Declaration of Independence. 

On October 24, 1781, the bell rang out for 
the surrender of Cornwallis. 

April 16, 1783, it rang out for the proclama- 
tion of peace. 

September 29, 1824, it rang to welcome La- 
fayette to the Hall of Independence. 

July 4, 1826, it ushered in the year of jubilee, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the republic. 

July 24, 1826, it tolled for the death of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

July 4, 1831, is the last recorded ringing, of 
this famous bell to commemorate the day of 
independence. 

February 22, 1832, it rang to commemorate 
the birthday of Washington. 

In the same year it tolled the death of the 
last survivor of the Declaration, Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton. 

July 2, 1834, it tolled once more. Lafayette 
was dead. 

July 8, 1835, while being tolled for the death 
of Chief Justice John Marshall, a crack was 
developed, starting from the rim and inclining 
in a right-hand direction toward the crown. 

Its voice is silent, but its deeds will ring in 
the hearts of all patriotic people so long as the 
name of liberty shall last.—Selected. 


Organist Played Strains from Many National 
Anthems. 
Isa. 52:15. “Many nations.” 

Frederick W. Holls was characterized by 
Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, as being one of the most extraordinary 
men he ever met as an undergraduate. In addi- 
tion to being: a brilliant student, “he was also 
very artistic. He loved music passionately, and 
was a very fine organist, and enjoyed more 
the grand sonorous tones of the organ than 
those of any other instrument.” 

Professor Burgess says in “Reminiscences of 
an American Scholar”: “Years after his student 
days and after his death, I heard Andrew D. 
White relate how Holls, on occasion of the 
Grotius celebration at Leyden, at the time of 
the first Hague Peace Conference in 1899, of 
which both he and Holls were members, sur- 
prised and delighted the whole assembly by 
playing on the organ in the great church strains 
from the national anthem of every country 
represented in the convention, as the delegates 
from each country field into their places. Mr. 
White said that it was one of the most inspir- 
ing moments of his own life, and that this . 
surprise immediately lifted the whole proceed- 
ings on to a most enthusiastic plane.” 


Voluntary Payment. » 
Phil. 4:8. “Whatsoever things are honest.” — 

Drought and crows made a Pennsylvanis 
farmer despair of harvesting any corn in the 
year 1933. To keep away the crows he set u} 
a scarecrow, and one day he carelessly hung ¢ 
pail on the scarecrow and went away and lef 
it there. 

Further troubles came, for it looked a: 
though passing motorists would take whateve: 
corn did mature. Great was his surprise, how 
ever, when he went to cut some stalks to fine 
the bottom of the pail covered with dimes 
quarters and half dollars. These, he assumed 
were left by motorists who had helped them 
selves toi ears of corn. They took his corn, bu 
they made voluntary payment. It was fortu. 
nate that he had placed the pail where it coulc 
be seen, and its presence was apparently sug 
gestive. 


® 
Great Saying of an American Mother. 
Ex. 2:8. “The child’s mother.” 

After reading a Life of Roosevelt, Dr. J. H! 
Jowett wrote: “I think that the outstanding 
sentence in the book is one spoken by Mrs 
Roosevelt when the last of her four boys haa 
enlisted in the service of his country. Mn 
Roosevelt was just a little daunted when tha 
last, and youngest, left for the Front; but Mrs 
Roosevelt said to him, ‘You must not bring uy 
your children like eagles, and expect them t¢ 
act like sparrows.’ It is a royal word; and ii 
links itself with some of the great sayings 0) 
the Roman mothers, which are still ringing: 
through the years.” 

® 
“Just a-Fishing to Be a-Fishing.”’ 
John 21:3. “I go a-fishing.” 

Soon after William Howard Taft becami 
President of the United States he was out rid! 
ing, accompanied by Captain Archie Butt, hii 
military aide, and a member of his cabinet ix 
Washington. President Taft was amused b? 
the attitude of a little colored lad who was fish 
ing. When he reached him, the President said] 

“Have you caught any fish?” 

“Not any yet,” was the terse reply. 

“Then what are you fishing for? continues 
the President, and his face was wreathed in . 
smile. 

The boy turned round, looked quizzically 
the President for a moment, and asked: 

“Is you Mr. Taft?” 

“Yes,” answered the President. 

“Well then I’m just a-fishing to be a-fishing, 
and turned back to his work. 

The President laughed most heartily at thi 
reply, and turning to the one who accompanie» 
him, he said: “George, I guess that is the war 
with most of us. ‘Just a-fishing to be a-fishing.’ 

But there was good sense underlying the boy” 
odd answer. His mind was on the thing whic: 
he had undertaken. He, too, might have saic 
“This one thing I do.” 

@ 


God Is Greater. 
Psa. 8 ee te) thou Eternal One, our Lord, wh 
majesty is thine o’er all the world!” 


(Moffatt). 
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A minister heard an astronomer delivering 
a lecture, in which he related many astonishing 
things. Said the minister: “He told of planets 
from which light started one million years ago, 
and though light travels at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second, that light is only now reaching 
the earth. The statement was matched with a 
score of others equally amazing.” 

“T feel pretty small tonight,” said a friend 
to the minister at the close of the lecture. But 
the minister’s reply was, “I don’t. I feel larger 


than ever.” Then he explained: “Because, 
great as is the universe, God is greater.’”—Dr. 
Bruce S. Wright, in “Chancel Windows.” 


—(Cokesbury Press). 


Casual and Scientific Observation. 
Jer.1:11. “What seest thou?” 

Speaking of his college days, Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs gives this experience in “The 
Story of an Itinerant Teacher:” 

“Doctor Kingsley, a fine teacher, gave me 
my first effective lessons in the method of 
natural science. The first afternoon in the 
laboratory he handed me a grasshopper, saying, 
‘Look at it and draw it’; which I quickly did. 
A few moments later he came by, glanced at 
my drawing, and said, ‘No, you haven’t seen it 
yet.’ This was disconcerting; so I spent two 
hours examining the beast and then carefully 
drew what I had been able to see. Again the 
professor came by, picked up and examined my 
drawing and remarked cheerfully, ‘Yes, you 
have about reached the point that Milne Ed- 
wards reached forty years ago.’ That certainly 
put me down; but by the end of the week, I had 
seen and drawn the grasshopper, in morphologi- 
cal relations, and had learned for life the differ- 
ence between casual and scientific observation.” 
—The Bobbs-Merriil Co. 

@ 
Butterfly or Poisonous Plant. 
Rom. 7:5. “... Did work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death.” 

“There is a large green night moth which 
flits by moonlight through the high forests of 
New Zealand that vividly teaches us the varied 

possibilities which lie before us in life. Its 
story has been related by a preacher who used 
it to show young people what sin can do for 
the soul. But the facts have been more fully 
explained by Dr. J. J. North, of the New Zea- 
land Baptist College, who tells the remarkable 
story of ‘Aweto’ under the heading of ‘Fate 
in a New Zeland Forest.’ This butterfly, or 
moth, comes from a caterpillar. 

“When first white men came upon this crea- 
ture, they assumed that they had discovered a 
plant that imitated, for some protective reason, 
a caterpillar. But the Maori, rich in bush lore, 
knew better. He regarded Aweto, for so he 
called him, as a fallen God, for some fault 
doomed to become a vegetable.” The exact 
story has now been unravelled, and the Maori 
was nearer the truth than the first English 
investigator. ‘ 

Some of these particular caterpillars are 
attacked by the spores of a certain fungus. The 
spores work within the skin of the caterpillar 
thus assail and make him very miserable. 
“He plunges into the moss on the forest floor, 


says Dr. North, ‘to escape his torment. It is 
vain. Slowly but surely all his interior organs 
are replaced with vegetable substance. The 
skin is unhurt. He still to all appearances is 
a caterpillar, on his way towards the great 
transformation. In fact, he has fallen a whole 
kingdom, and will never know the raptures of 
a flight under the solemn moon.” 

Dramatic is the change which is effected. 
“From his snout there presently sprout two 
shoots, that lift themselves about the ground, 
and bear a small bag containing the same fatal 
spores that were his destruction, and which 
through him will be the destruction of many of 
his kind. 

The article in The British Weekly by Dr. 
North which gives the sketch of ‘“Aweto” closes 
with this pointed paragraph: “Was ever the 
mirror held more closely to man than that? 
How like to us. We, too, have destinies that 
we may miss. We, too, may fall into the abject 
and poison, with our own miseries, those whom 
we should bless. Our difference lies here. We 
are never mere victims. We have powers of 
resistance. We are, moreover, able to make 
alliance with the unfallen Son of God, whom 
the Maori knew not, and who, like the famous 
English Queen, will suck the poison from us, 
that we may at last attain our true stature as 
God-like men.” 


@ 
Skylark Victim of Limpet. 
Psa. 124:7. “Hscaped as a bird out of the 
snare.” 


Larks are numerous in Cornwall, England, 
and the summer air is filled with their melody. 
Singing as they soar in the sunshine, they are 
of fascinating interest to the visitor as well as 
to the native. 

Along the rugged coast limpets are also 
plentiful. Boys love to see them as the little 
shell-fish cling firmly to the rocks. They also 
make a tasty dish in many a cottage. 

Yet no one in any way associates the limpet 
with skylark. But here comes a story, men- 
tioned in a Cornish newspaper, and vouched 
for by Captain 'J. W. V. Thomas, of Penzance, 
who commands the steamer Mermaid. This is 
the description of the near-tragedy in nature 
furnished by Captain Thomas: 

“My daughter and myself were exploring the 
pools’ left by the tide on Tolcarne rocks, which 
are between Penzance and Newlyn, where our 
attention was attracted by a small bird which 
appeared to be in distress. Upon investigation 
we discovered that the bird, a lark, was held 
fast to the rock by a limpet, which had trapped 
it by one claw. 

“The foot was bleeding, and the bird in a 
state of exhaustion. It had obviously been a 
prisoner for some time. The rising tide would, 
in a short while, have reached and drowned 
it. Only by the use of the blade of a knife was 
I able to release the lark’s foot. But after 
resting in my hand the bird flew away, none 
the worse apparently for its experience, except 
for a badly lacerated foot incurred in its strug- 
gles to free itself from the extraordinary irapee 

Had not the skylark forsaken the sky for the 
rocky coast it would not have been caught in 
this peculiar manner. Its escape was fortunate, 
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Judas Trees. 


Luke 6:44. 
fruit.” 


If you drive through the mountains of 
Pennsylvania in the springtime, you will see 
the hillsides dotted with white dogwood, with 
here and there beautiful patches of pink where 
the Judas tree is in bloom. 4 

If you look) up the Judas tree in the diction- 
ary, you will find how it received its name. 
After Jesus had been crucified Judas, who be- 
trayed him, went back to the priests, and threw 
down the silver pieces they had given him, and 


“Hvery tree is known by his own 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


J. J. PHELAN 


Liberty or Death 
Numbers 11:29. 
prophets.” 

But Moses expressed no desire that we all 
become economic prophets. America, this July 
Fourth, has an ‘“‘over-production” supply of 
both economic theories and theorists. Will 
someone wire to Secretary Wallace of the 
triple A that he plow under some of these 
futile and vain theories? From the theorists 
themselves, we simply pray, ‘“‘O Lord deliver 
us.”’ We note four kinds of theorists: 1. Those 
who never had anything, and with nothing to 
lose—everything goes. 2. The “dreamy” ones 
who really don’t know just what they want, 
though they know they want something. 8. 
Those who couldn’t distinguish a Utopia from 
a dinosaur if they saw one. 4. Those who 
wouldn’t know how to act or what to do with 
a Utopia if they had one. Give us this day 
more economic liberty, but less economic 
theory. Amen and Amen! 


“O that all the people were 


Untainted Solicitude 
I Peter 6:7. “... for he cares for you.” 

The heroes of July 4, 1776, were not mo- 
tivated to stirring action because of any pos- 
sible political patronage, compensation and 
returns that might accrue to them. Theirs was 
a genuine solicitude. Jesus’ solicitude also was 
hardly of the fawning, cringing and patroniz- 
ing type. His religion was so real and genuine 
that He could not exploit human suffering and 
distress. He and His disciples did not feed the 
Five Thousand with mercenary eyes upon votes 
and “jobs” for friends. He gives no “glad 
hand” on Sunday, and the ‘‘cold shoulder” on 
Monday, the day after the membership or sub- 
scription drive is over. His brotherliness was 
no sentimental gush greeting of “Dear Broth- 
er’ and “Dear Sister” platitudes. His “care 
for you” is genuine, timeless and inexhaustible. 

e 
Our Creed in 1935 
Matt. 22:37. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God ...and thy neighbor...” 

In these days of serious living, every man 

has a creed or should have one. Here is one: 
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day to this as the Judas tree. I eX 
it never grows very high, but in the East it 
becomes very large. : ‘ 

In the spring a peach tree is covered with 
lovely pink flowers, and then in late summer it 
hangs heavy with delicious fruit. The Judas: 
tree has blossoms, but it never bears any fruit 
It makes fine promises but does not fulfill them 
Judas was like this tree that bears his name 
He was one of the most promising of all the 
disciples, but he ended by being a traitor.— 
“The Voice Within Us” by Hutchinson, Revell! 


The older and more tolerant we become, the 
more strongly convinced we are, that what the 
old rugged individualism needs is still ““Thed 
Old Rugged Cross.’”’ And this we affirm in a 
political, industrial, as well as distinctivel 
religious sense. We discover that John 3:16 iss 
quite far from being outmoded. Until that} 
time comes, we shall tolerate no suggestion 
concerning the tearing down of our churches} 
and turning them into mausoleums or musica} 
comedy houses. 
@ 
A Vacuous Leisure 
Mark 6:31. “They had no time even for meals.” 
(Goodspeed.) | 
“They had no leisure so much as to eat.) 
(King James.) 

The word “leisure” is a French word. The 
French, a romantic people used the term in € 
sense of permission or license. The Romans ow} 
Latins did the same. Since the Industrial Rev 4 
olution and machine age—and especially the} 
past five years—we hear much of “leisure” ag} 
unemployment in America. The Germans anc 
Latins have no exact equivalent of leisure as} 
unemployment. The Greek. word here} 
(eukaipew) with the infinite has more of 4 
tume element. The English use of “leisure” sug4 
gests a real emptiness. A few synonyms |] 
“blank, vacant, unemployed, unoccupied, void 
waste.’”’ With idleness, a shorter working day} 
and loosely-controlled play centers—the churck 
will have to control more of the “leisure” 03} 
spare time of its members, both young and oldij 

@ 
Re-Creation or Wreck-Creation | 
Jno. 16:23. “In that day, ye shall ask mit 
nothing.” 

Contrasts between “this day” and “tha 
day” abound quite freely in the Bible. There 
are 40 uses of former, and 90 of latter ix 
N. T. The actual and the ideal are hardl= 
harnessed together as yet. Until they are, we 
shall continue to have amusements that do no 
amuse; recreations that do not re-create, ane 
play which destroys the very ideals of pla 
Organized play is character-building in CIT 
ZENSHIP. How? In self-control, rapid, ye 
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accurate decisions, tireless hard effort, give 
and take, fair play and lure of the game. Play 
also regulates our surplus energy and develops 
one’s physical and moral unused muscles. 
Many of us are mere spectators, not partici- 
pants in play. Jesus loved to see the children 
play. Adult play beats the doctor. 


Unhappy Compromising Results 
Th. pare) “Abstain from all appearance of 
evil.” 

If a minister could hand-pick his audiences 
he could preach the same sermon indefinitely, 
perhaps. Anyway, news from Washington in- 
forms us that Antonio Gonzales, American 
minister to Panama made two speeches in the 
same day. The first was a Panamanian club of 
prominent native sons. With great emotion, he 
said: “The same blood flows in my veins as in 
yours. We are blood brothers, etc., etc.” At the 
American Club, later, with great eclat, he thun- 
dered forth: “7 am 100 per cent American. These 
fellows can’t put anything over on me, etce., 
etc.” The only trouble was that some of the 
“blood brothers” from the first speech went 
over to the second, and some of the second group 
had been present at the first. We'll excuse that 
in a diplomat, but never in a clergyman. 


i.) 
Summer Laodiceans 


Rev. 3:16. “... neither cold nor hot ... tepid.” 

“Ol Man River—He don’t say nuthin’—He 
don’t do nuthin’—He just keeps rollin’ along.” 
Not unlike a few public officials, voters and 
“Christians’”—we’ve met, and considerably 
above the ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s.” They are sure 
ly “one up” on Ol’ Man River in dumbness, 
laziness and log-rolling. The good Lord must 
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be sorely tried, when He hears lisping Chris- 
tians trill nothing but Ol’ Man River philoso- 
phy all day long: “He don’t say nuthin’—He 
don’t do nuthin’.”” One thing is sure, the law 
of moral compensation is an exacting and 
never-failing paymaster. Say nothing and 
do nothing Christians get paid for just what 
they are worth. But what an anomaly on the 
word “Christian.’”? ‘Why call ye Me, ‘Lord! 
Lord!’ and do not... ?” 

e 
Weak-Defense Mechanism 
Luke 3:9. “Axe already lying at the roots of 

the trees.” 

This thing called consistency is still far 
from realization with many of us. It is now 
a popular mode to bark and show our teeth, 
concerning graft, wild-cat expenditures, gross 
inefficiency and even “sin in high places.’”’ But 
what of yesterday, when we coined the term 
“setting ours,’ and boasted of those ‘maxi- 
mum returns” from that minimum investment? 
A large number then were not so meticulously 
scrupulous in the “getting,” as necessity has 
now compelled us all. And doesn’t this include 
about all of us, whether rich or poor, white or 
black, educated or illiterate, saint or sinner? 


e 
Government Relief 


Matt. 6:11. “Give us today bread for the day.” 

The main problem of some persons seems to 
be: “Can I stay on Welfare Relief long enough 
to become eligible for an old-age pension?” 
But don’t laugh, just cry! When one has been 
on crutches for five years or more, it’s not so 
easy to cast them aside, and expect weak ankles 
to hold up an otherwise pretty strong and 
healthy body. 


CHURCH NIGHT PROGRAMS 


1. The Foundations of a Nation 


Decorate with flags. Prepare mimeographed 
copies of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech to hand 
to members as they enter the church. 

Songs: “America” and “Come Thou Al- 
mighty King.” : 

Prayer: ‘Master, we know that if thy people 
had only been faithful to thy Word, every. soul 
among us would bow our heads in thanksgiving 
for thy great goodness and mercy, and thy 
overwhelming bounties. Even those among us 
who lend no hand to the wellbeing of the com- 
munity, the Church, and the nation, would be 
brought to realize the blessings received in 
this land of plenty. Lord, forgive me and for- 
give us for the blindness which is afflicting us 
_vegarding the values of life. Grant us grace 
to open our eyes to facts as they are. We ask 
it in thy Name. Amen.” 

Bible lesson: Hosea 8. " 

Song: “This is My Father’s World. 

Brief Address: “Our difficulties today re- 
mind one of the situation in which Paul found 


himself during fourteen days of helpless drift- 
ing, while the storm raged. We can, like Paul, 
take stock of the things which have proven a 
hindrance to our progress, and cast them over- 
board, or we can continue to spend our time 
shouting our ideas on the need for the reform 
of the ‘other man’ and sink with the useless 
cargo. 

“Let us, during the month of July, review 
some of the history of this nation that has 
made it the most progressive, the most altruis- 
tic, the most peace-loving nation yet evolved 
during this period of civilization. 

(Here enumerate some of the facts regard- 
ing the founding of this nation, both in New 
England, Maryland, and the South. Point out 
the fact that some of the men who took part 
in establishing the nation were wealthy men, 
that wealth alone does not make men useless 
to society, criminals as is the tendency of 
thought today. Enumerating the men who were 
responsible for the making of our Constitution, 
and their standing in the community in which 
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they lived. Bring out the fact that men at that 
time were required to force their livelihood 
from the soil, and that ‘‘those who did not work 
did not eat.” The silly statement “times have 
changed’ does not alter the ability of men to 
earn their living, if they have a mind to do so. 
The tendency today that someone else must 
earn a living for the hordes of men and women 
who are preying upon the city, county, state, 
and national government. What possible justi- 
fication for expecting a minority to continue 
laboring in order to provide tax money to sup- 
port the hordes who have seemingly found an 
easier way.) ; 

(Here ask various members to read sections 
of the national constitution, which have pre- 
viously been assigned to them. ) 

Song: ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Prayer and Benediction. 

e 
Il. A Nation’s Goal 

Same decoration as last meeting. 

Songs: “Make Me a Channel of Blessing 
Today” and ‘“‘O Love That Wilt Not...” 

Invocation: “Lord, how often we call thee 
Master, and then go forth and forget that thou 
hast promised to be with us always. We 
thank thee for this gracious privilege to talk 
with thee, to learn of thee and thy desires for 
us, and to renew my yearning to follow thy 
commandments. We ask in Jesus’ Name, that 
thou hear our prayer, and grant us those bless- 
ings which in thy sight are well for us. Amen.” 

Bible lesson: Malachi 4. 

Song: “Faith Is the Victory.” 

Brief Address: ‘‘Life as we carry on today 
is a breath-taking jumble of speeding hither 
and thither, and arriving nowhere. We be- 
moan our destitution, our poverty, our unem- 
ployment, our prohibitions, our bonus veto, our 
minority rich, our loss of bonds and stocks, and 
a thousand other physical things, while the fact 
remains that we are the richest nation on the 
earth; that our poor and unemployed are far 
better off than they would be in their own 
homeland during the best of times; that our 
wealthy are not only providing organized liv- 
ing and working conditions far beyond any- 
thing our forefathers enjoyed, but are making 
it possible for a high percentage of even the 
poorest to drive cars to claim their relief jobs, 
or relief payments, and these same wealthy are 
adding to the enjoyment and enrichment of 
life in other countries. (Name Red Cross, Y. 
M. C. A. buildings, etc., in foreign countries. ) 
Rich beyond the wildest dreams of avarice 
among our Fathers, we find our ship of Life 
loaded with many things both valuable and 
good. We thank God that it is so. 

“But when the old ship becomes so weighted 
down with the useless things of life, business, 
politics, social affairs, clubs, parties, hatreds, 
gang rule, property destruction, vice and mur- 
der, so that we can no longer discern the finer 
things of life, then mere things of life become 
a curse rather than a blessing. The time has 
come when we must realize that the progress 
of man depends upon the individual man or 
woman and that the character of the individual 
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and the power to judge right from wrong are 
more important than all else in life. Our boast- 
ings about building the biggest dam, being the 
richest nation, etc., is a mockery in the face 
of our national lack of stability and our lack 
of power to cope with the problems that afflict 
the spirit of the believing man. i 

“Tet us discard our anxiety about ‘keeping 
up with the Joneses’ and focus our attention on 
the things of Eternal Life, and we shall find 
that even the most poverty stricken among us 
are able to GIVE. A continuous program of 
TAKING warps the soul of man; let us inaugu- 
vate an epoch of GIVING, in which all will 
take part.” ‘ 

Song: “Coronation.” 

Prayer and Benediction. 


Ill. The Individual Citizen. 
Decorate with flags and flowers, or have 
meeting outside with flags and colored lights. 
Songs: ‘“True-hearted, Whole-hearted” and! 
“The Sword of the Lord and Gideon.” 
Prayer. 
Assign member to read Amos R. Wells” 
poem, “The Original Day.” 
Plant your living day by day 
In a fresh and vital way. 


Newly, gayly, sink a seed, 
Honest thought and honest deed. 


Never mind the seed or thought 
Yesterday has haply wrought. 


Quite forget what you have done 
Under some quite different sun. 


As a new creation born 
Leap into this gallant morn. 


Who can tell what blessedness 
This glad minute may express? 


Who can tell what novel power 
May commemorate this hour? 


Every day of God’s design 
Has its own creative line. 


Past is good and past is gray: 
Be God’s ready child today! 
Scripture lesson: Psalm 8. 
Song: ‘Let Him Have His Way with Thee.” 
Member read Joseph E. Harvey’s ‘‘Forget- 
ting God.” 
I forgot my Lord in the summer time, 
Just the time I was needed most. 
il was not away, but on each Lord’s day 
I just failed to be at my post. 


I forgot my church in the summer time, 
As I lazily lay in bed. 

While the faithful few had my work to do, 
I was spiritually dead. 


I forgot my dues in the summer time, 
When he needed them most of all. 
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The 
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Kletser Course in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING; 


Is Now Ready 


E more successful in religious work — develop the full 
powers of your personality. Grenville Kleiser’s New 


ua 
\\ 


Mail Course in Public Speaking will help you to become a 
more convincing speaker, a more powerful and effective 
Christian worker. For more than a year Grenville Kleiser 
has been at work preparing this new Course in Public Speak- 
ing. All of those elements which have made the Kleiser 


Course outstandingly successful in the past are represented 


“, 


in this new Course. The additions have been many and im- aff 
portant. Hundreds of Preachers have gained greater con- ™ 
fidence and have learned finer pulpit delivery through the 
study of this Course. Religious workers, too, have become 
more efficient and proficient through its advantages. 


These Men Have Benefited—Why Not You? 


DOES MORE THAN WE CLAIM! 


“T can see that I am benefited 
in many ways. I am fully con- 
vinced that the lessons will do 
all, and more, than you claim. 
The pupil who closely follows 
Mr. Kleiser’s directions will be- 
come an able speaker, and one 
who can think and speak upon 
his feet. The lessons are set out 
in such a clear way that even a 
child would be able to follow 
them. I feel pleased that the 
Course came to my notice, and 
that I at once seized the oppor- 
tunity and became a pupil.’— 
Rey. Atrrep W. Bett, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Outside of Your Religious Work 


This Course Will Help You 
TO SPEAK 


ON ALL OCCASIONS 
Confidently—Fluently—Powerfully 


TO 


Make After-Dinner Speeches — 


Tell Stories — 

Address Board Meetings — 
Improve Your Memory — 
Increase Your Vocabulary — 


Acquire Poise andSelf-Confidence 


Earn More — Achieve More 


“INSPIRING AND ELEVATING 
INSTRUCTION” 


“You must be most earnest, 
sincere, devoted and capable in 
your work to give out such in- 
teresting, thorough, inspiring, 
and elevating instructions. 
am deeply interested in you, 
and very enthusiastic about your 
Course. I am sure that your 
Course is to be highly recom- 


mended to any person desiring. 


to develop physically, morally 
or intellectually, even though 
they do not aspire to public 
speaking.’— Mr. L. H. Krier, 
Kier-Teupe Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AN UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT 


“T can not adequately ex- 
press my appreciation of this 
Course in Public Speaking. I 
shall be very happy to give it 
my unqualifed endorsement 
whenever occasion permits.’— 
Rev. Donatp MacIntyre, New 
York City. 


——, 


“Tt is a great aid toward car- 
rying conviction to the hearer.” 
— Rev. Matruew J. HeELmic, 
Burkettsville, Ohio. 


It Costs You Nothing to Investigate 
FREE .. 44-PAacE Book 


Send today for interesting free 44-page booklet about this, 
highly successful Course. We employ no agents, everything is 
arranged by mail. But sign and send us the coupon today — 
before you lay it aside and forget tt. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, the free booklet, ““Talking for 


Results.” (No agent will call.) 


Dept. 1517 


Please mention THE HXPOSITOR when writing to advertisers 
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While my cash was spent, I was pleasure-bent, 
Just off duty for God till fall. 


I forgot my class in the summer time, 

. But the devil did not forget. 

Working day and night, he kept up the fight, 
He’s a go-getter, you can bet. 


I forgot my soul in the summer time, 
Got along without spiritual food; 

While my Lord on high sent me blessings, I 
Showed him naught but ingratitude. 


If my Lord should come in the summer time, 
When from duty to God I’m free, 

Wonder what I’ll do, when my life is through, 
If, by chance, he should forget me. 


Prayer and Benediction. 


IV. Vision and Greatness 


(Prepare the membership for this service by 
placing in their hands on the Sunday prior a 
questionnaire regarding their idea of persons 
who may be considered great, and the reason 
for so classifying them. Instruct the ushers 
to receive the questionnaires on the night of 
this meeting, as persons enter the church. 
Several may be read, if desired, during the 
service, but a resume of the questionnaire 
should be published in the next bulletin and 
in the local paper.) 

Invocation. 

Song: ‘‘Where Are the Reapers?” 

Scripture Lesson: Romans 12. 

Brief address by Pastor. 

Member read “The Vision of a Poet’ 
(Author not known). 


I’m building me a wonder-house, 
Apart from busy ways; 

And there I mean to shelter me 
In gladness all my days. 
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The fabric is the love-of-friends, 
Cemented strong and stout; 

With four-square walls of loyalty 
To keep unkindness out. 


The porch is broad, the threshold wide; 
T’ll have no bolt nor bar; 

And for a hospitable sign 
The door shall stand ajar. 


The light of trust and sympathy 
In every nook will shine, 

And laughter like a breeze shall blow 
Through all this house of mine. 


The house will never be complete; 
But adding one by one 

The soaring gables, builded firm, 
lll rear it toward the sun, 


Until the turrets pierce the clouds 
And starry cressets wear; 

When angels walk upon the roof, 
And God comes down the stair. 


Song: ‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 
Member read ‘Greatness,’ by Sarahe 
Knowles Bolton. 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer, 
Who fights the daily battle without fear, 
Sees the hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering 
trust 
That God is God—that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds 
dear, 
Falls from his grasp; better with love a crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man, but does his best 
Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope give zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 
Who, by a life heroic, conquers fate. 


Prayer and Benediction. 


EV | ee 


I. J. SWANSON 


THE PROPHETS AND ISRAEL’S CULTURE 

By William Creighton Graham, Prof. of O. T. Lan- 
guages and Literature, University of Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 117 pp. $1.50. 

A new approach to the study of the prophets of the 
8th century; and a fresh interpretation of their mes- 
sages. The older method of study of these prophets did 
not deal enough with religion as it was practiced by the 
people. Dr. Graham interprets their religion from its 
effect upon social processes, as measured by the back- 
ground of the nations with which they came into con- 
tact. He contrasts the Hebrew philosophy of life, its 
spiritual dynamic, the quality of its culture, and the 
type of its religion, generally with the surrounding na- 
tions. He shows that the Hebrew religion was moral, 
not magical; and expressed God in practical living 
rather than in oracles. Dr. Graham regards the proph- 
ets as philosophers. They held that “the totality is a 
universe, all the parts of which are organically related 
to each other and genetically related to the whole; the 
part cannot coerce the whole, but may cooperate with 
it; and that whatever is non-personal has no abiding 


place in a whole which is personal.” 
and stimulating book. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF REVELATION 


By Ernest Findlay Scott, Professor of Biblical Theol! 
ogy, Union Theological Seminary, New York City; 
Scribners. 235 pp. $2.00. 


The author is one of the foremost N. T. scholars im 
this country. He answers here in a clear and satisfying 
way, the fundamental question, ‘““How has man know 
God? The older answers are not satisfying enough 
for the present generation. Dr. Scott seeks a definit 
answer in the N. T. itself; and finds that answer espe 
cially from Jesus, but also from Paul and John, an» 
holds that the other N. T. writers supplement (somes 
times obscure) what Jesus, Paul and John teach. Dr 
Scott maintains that the distinction between naturas 
and revealed religion, held in the last century, can ne 
longer be maintained; all religion is by its very natur* 
revealed. > Uhe animals,” affirms Dr. Scott, “never arm 
rive at religion ; neither do the philosophers and th* 
men of science. The facts of religion lie apart from 


An illuminating: 
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/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL. BOOKCASE: . 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


— : $3-75 per section, 
Per Ki with Glass Door — 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 


USED in some of the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. Furnished in dif- 
ferent designs, materials and 
finishes, giving almost any de- 
sired effect. Sold direct from 
factory only, which assures you 
a permanent source of supply 
for additional sections in the 
future, and saving you the mid- 
- dleman’s profit. Price, complete 
as illustrated, $16.75 in mahogany or. walnut 
h: in genuine mahogany or walnut $24.50. 
Write for yeur FREE Copy of Our Iliustrated 
‘ Catalog No. E-75, It will interest you. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8668) 


= 4 FITS ANY SPACE 


“Always complete 
yet never finished” 


THE DEAL BOOKCASE. tr? MODERN LIBRARY 


HE free copy of The Minister’s 
T Annual, in combination with The 

Expositor for $3.25, is filling 
a definite place in the life and work 
of thousands of ministers. (A circular 
describing the offer in detail has been 
mailed to you). Send your order now. 


The F. M. Barton Co., Pub., Inc. 


815 Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


MONEY for CHURCH BUDGETS or MEMORIALS 


Ministers or Church Organizations desirous of raising 
money on a product used by every member of the fam- 
ily, on which a new sales plan is being organized, should 
write for information. Generous discount on product, 
plus 10% usually spent for advertising. 


GOLDEN RULE SALES COMPANY 
830 Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


BRAND NEW STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Upholstered back and seat, rubber feet. While they 
last, $16.00 a dozen. 


REDINGTON COMPANY SCRANTON, PA. 


7 7 1 is filled with richest outlines for 
Homiletic Magazine busy pastors. Special offer — 


Magazine one year and ring binder to fit for only $1.00, 
Three months’ trial, 25c. 


Box 414 Roanoke, Va. 


ABINGDON BOOKS 


for AUGUST 
SHIPS OF PEARL 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


The title of this new book is taken from the lines, : 
“His wayward thoughts, like ships of pearl, drift 
idly on a shoreless sea.”’ It is a collection of casual 
impressions characterized by the same penetration, 
humor, and charm for which the previous twenty- 
seven books by Doctor Boreham are so widely 
known and appreciated. 

Net, $1.75, postpaid 


LUKE THE EVANGELIST 


By WILFRID L. HANNAM 


Sir Josiah Stamp, G.C.B., distinguished British 
economist and director of the Bank of England, 
says, “Mr. Hannam’s book combines real scholar- 
ship with the most human and appealing writing. 
Its touches of real insight and freshness of outlook 
make it valuable to the widest range of readers — 
no mind so simple or so wise that it will not profit.” 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 


MEN OF ZEAL: The Romance of 


American Methodist Beginnings 
By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 


This book should make more intelligible the 
Methodist movement in America by tracing the 
lives of those men and women who were primarily 
responsible for its beginnings. It gives particular 
attention to the other religious forces surrounding 
it as well as the social and economic forces sur- 
rounding it. 

Net, $2.00, postpaid 


PREACHING THE APOCALYPSE 
By DANIEL RUSSELL 


Written especially for clergymen who, for any 
reason, have not yet fully realized the rich treasures 
of a book which, when rightly apprehended, yields 
abundantly the essential stuff of convincing and 
uplifting pulpit discourse. 

Net, $2.00, postpaid 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Pittsburgh Detroit 
Kansas City San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 


(Established 1898) 


Builders of Organs that embody 
in their design the highest ideals 


of tonal excellence, mechanical 
efficiency and dependability. 


Inquiries Invited - 


Sensibly Priced 


NEW AND DIFFERENT 
The Sheldon All-Aluminum Bulletin 
jis new and different. It eliminates 
all,up-keep 'costs — forever. After 
you install it you can forget it. 
Write today for information. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED CROSSES 
Constructed of Alcoa Satin-finished 
aluminum and white opalite glass. 
No rust or corrosion. Color perma- 
nent. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture. 

Price, $18.00 — Delivery Extra 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CoO., Inc. 
Box 1387EH Ashtabula, Ohio 


B O Oo K BOUGHT, SOLD and 
EXCHANGED. 
Send us your list. 
(Bulletin of Book Bargains Free.) 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1107 McGEE STREET KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Choir-Pulpit-Gowns 
E. R. MOORE CO. 


Makers Since 1907 


932-938 DAKIN STREET CHICAGO 


Individual 


THE SANITARY’? “tneividual™ 


Convenient, Noiseless an 
The individual coniminion Aden’? 
service permits an impres- 
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the natural order, and can only be known through reve-: 
lation.’ He then proceeds to explore the meaning of! 
revelation, in the O. T. and in Apocalyptic literature, 
but chiefly in Jesus as the Revealer; and then in the: 
teaching of Paul and John. Dr. Scott continues: ‘A! 
distinction . . . must be made between ethical and re-: 
ligious truth ... morality is not an end in itself but the 
means to an end. In religion we seek the knowledge of: 
God, who is the source and the goal of the moral law.’ 
We cannot know Him except through obedience to His: 
will, but the true end of religion, and of life itself, is: 
to know God.” Summing up revelation in the O. T., the 
author says, “It belongs to the essence of Hebrew 
thought that God, who is exalted above the heavens, yet 
makes himself known. He cannot apprehend by man’s: 
sense or reason, for He is outside of that visible world: 
which is open to our human faculties; and since He 
cannot be reached by man, He Himself comes to man 
through revelation.” As to Jesus, Scott says: “It was 
He Who broke through the barrier that shut out the 
higher world. He brought us the knowledge of God and 
the power of God.” ““The fuller knowledge was to come 
afterwards,” Scott adds, “through the operation of 
the Spirit.’ Other aspects of Scott’s great treatise om 
this topic are: The Hellenistic Knowledge of God, Rev- 
elation in the Teaching of Paul, The Johannine Idea ofi 
Revelation, and The Spirit and the Church. Every min- 
ister ought to read this book from cover to cover. It 
will be discussed widely by the laity as well as by the 
preachers. Its style is simple; it is easily understood | 
and its theme is of fundamental importance to Chris- 
tianity. It is a great book, with a vital message. 


GOD: A COSMIC PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

By John Elof Boodin, Professor of Philosophy, Univer~ 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Macmillan. 24C 
pp. $2.00. 

This is a fresh and able attempt to describe God! 
Boodin offers here an idealistic world-view in line with! 
the progress of history and science. ‘Protestantism,’ ’ 
says Prof. Boodin, “stands very much in need of & 
theology.”” He proposes here to re-interpret God. He 
has found the Platonic tradition, in which early Chris- 
tianity took form, especially congenial. He holds thar 
the critical belief in religion is what men think of God1 
He sets aside some of the old and new views of Godi 
such as the index of values, the principle of concretions 
the divine Mathematician, the Almighty Will, the un- 
disturbed Spectator, or the first creator. Prof. Boodim 
does not believe in any dualism between the naturaa 
and the supernatural. He regards the natural a piecemeaa 
point of view and the supernatural as a whole point o> 
view. However, he holds that there is a dualism of spirii 
and matter—matter furnishing the body, and spirit, the 
soul of things. Boodin’s style is one of beauty ana 
strength. It is charged with divine potimism. For exam i 
ple he writes: ““The great pervasive stream of spirit puri i 
fies all, as the stream of sunlight purifies the filth of tha 
earth . . . Evil cannot exist except as a parasite upon 
the good; and the good will rectify itself, and throw off 
the evil, as health throws off disease. God is goodness« 
beauty, joy, laughter. Only the good is immortal.” 
While Boodin’s style is crystal clear, his thought re= 
quires sustained attention by the reader. Such a ona 
will find this book richly rewarding. In finding = 
greater God, through Boodin, one will find for himsel1 
also a loftier faith and a nobler life. 


FROM TRADITION TO GOSPEL 
By Martin Dibelius, Professor of N. T. in Heidelbergz 
Translated in collaboration with the author, by Ber< 
tram Lee Woolf, Professor of N. T., Hackney and New 
EO University of London. Scribners. 311 ppx 
This book is creating a sensation not only in Ger? 
many but in the whole world of Christian scholarships 
It fills up the historical gap between the ending o>» 
Jesus’ earthly ministry and the writing of the Gospels« 
It gives a graphic and illuminating description of Chris : 
tian preaching in those early days. Dibelius here opena 
a new field of Christian knowledge. The contents in: 
clude The Criticism of Literary Forum, Sermons, Para: 
digms, Tales, Legends, Analogies, The Passion Story, 
Synthesis, Exhortations, Mythology, and Form, History. 
Theology. 
HOSEA—THE HEART AND HOLINESS OF GOD 
By G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. Revell. 159 pp. $1.50. 
. Another expository and devotional book by a maste: 
in this field. Dr. Morgan outlines the life of Hoseas 
and makes clear the meaning of that strange verse— 
Hosea 1:2. He explains what Hosea believed to be the 
essence of sin, and also the heart of God toward th» 
sinner: It is the Gospel before the gospels. Morgan iv 
a sound and able interpreter. He shows the relatiox 
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between law and grace, as Hosea described it. In his 
exposition of Hosea, Dr. Morgan uses gripping illustra- 
tions from the life of today. Every chapter will yield 


striking material for helpful sermons. 


GOD’S SEARCH FOR MAN 

By Karl Barth, Co-Author Eduard Thurneysen. George 
W. Richards, Karl J. Ernst, Elmer G. Homrighausen, 
Translators. Round Table Press. 235 pp. $2.00. 


: Barth has earned the deepest respect of the Chris- 
tian world by his steady and brave opposition to 
Naziism’s attempt to compel the German Protestant 
church to modify essential Christianity. Homrighausen, 
in the preface, affirms that “all preaching, as such, 
must remain true to that original Word of God that 
gave it birth and issued in the first Christian fellow- 
ship and in its attitudes of faith and hope and love.” 
Barth does not argue about, or for, God; he declares 
God's message, as he understands it, and leaves it to 
his hearers or readers to consider it—and to accept or 
| reject it. All his sermons bear powerful witness to the 
mighty fact of God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ. 
To read Barth sympathetically and believingly, is to 
experience a vivid and vital contact with God. Barth is 
criticized for neglecting to preach a social Gospel. 
True, it is not explicit in his preaching, but it is im- 
plicit. As Homrighausen says, “these sermons pro- 
claim a centrum of victorious life that is not divorced 
from social implications but rather precedes social action 
and gives it that fulcral power which comes of setting 
life in eternal backgrounds.” 


LIFE AT ITS BEST 
By Avery Albert Shaw, President of Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio. Harpers. 109 pp. $1.00. 


Another stimulating volume of sermons. The author 
has served with distinction first as a pastor and now as 
a College President. From his wide reading and travel, 
Dr. Shaw furnishes pointed illustration. His sermons 
are able and timely. Topics: A Rendezvous with Life, 
Not in Word, but in Power, Life in Four Dimensions, 
The Minister’s Supreme Function, Creative Conflict, 
Life at Its Best, I Believe in Man, A Child of God, 
Mothers and Spiritual Heredity, A Religion That Lifts, 
and For the Sake of Joy. 


THE WAY OF FAITH 
By Joseph R. Sizoo, Pastor of the New York Avenue 

Presbyterian Church, Washington—the Church in 

Which Abraham Lincoln Worshipped. Harpers. 107 

pp- $1.00. 

Dr. Sizoo has an influential pulpit. His ability as a 
preacher and leader in the nation’s Capitol city, is 
widely recognized. His sermons are constructive, both 
intellectually and spiritually. Sermon titles: The Way 
of Faith, The Luck o’ the Road, When Life Begins, 
Sixteen Years Afterward, To Those Defeated, The 
Winds of Life, About Fear, The Problem of Suffering, 
The Unfilled Sea, and The Unforeseen. 


DIVINE WHITE RIGHT 
By Trevor Bowen, with a section on “The Church and 

Education for Negroes,” by Ira DeA. Reid. Published 

for the Institute of Social and Religious Research, by 

Harpers. 310 pp. $1.75. 

“The divine white right” to discriminate against an- 
other race is “the subject of this indictment.” A com- 
prehensive, sympathetic and factual study of the Negro 
in our civilization. It is true that the white race, on 
the whole, justify separate church organizations, dis- 
eriminate in employment, and in segregation in public 
institutions, on the ground of white superiority over 
the Negro race. The majority of the whites undoubtedly 
pelieve that the Negroes are much better off under this 
system. The author, however, believes that “Negroes 
are entitled to share equally with all the other citizens 
of this country in the common privileges of citizen- 
ship.” Since the author believes that economic forces 
were fundamental in determining the spiritual as well 
as the material status of the Negroes, he reviews the 
economic status of the Negro from the Colonial period 
to the New Deal. Part two deals with Institutional 
Segregation. In the third part, Ira DeA. Reid describes 
the part played by the church in higher education for 
the Negroes. He admits the great benefits the Negroes 
have received from higher education, but criticizes the 
church schools for tending ‘“‘to inhibit any sound ap- 
proach to the inequalities of the racial situation. To 
students of this problem, whatever their prejudices may 
‘be on either side of the question, this book is of great 
importance. It is ably written. 
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Reading This Summer? 


CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY By Shailer Mathews 
Dean Mathews discusses acute problems which are at issue 
today. He sets forth the areas where the influence of 
Christianity is most needed; where its creative touch can bring 
order out of confusion. Christians everywhere will be substan- 
tially benefited by reading this book. It will clarify thinking 
on current issues. $1.50 


TOWARD THE SUNRISING By Dr. B. H. Bruner 
With the sunrise and sunset passages of the Old Testament as 
settings for his messages, the author challenges us to face the 
“eternal morning.’’ Sermons in which the struggles, victories, 
spiritual desolation, and unrest of some of the Bible’s greatest 
characters are painted for us. A few of the sermon themes: 
The Sunset of An Old Faith, The Glory of the Sunrise, The Sun- 
set of Selfishness, A Sunrise Without Clouds, The Sunrise of 
Justice, Toward the Sunrising. $1.50 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN OF TEHERAN 

By Isaac Malek Yonan 
The life story of a personality that is a beacon light for Christ 
in modern Islamic Persia. As noble a character as Grenfell of 
Labrador or Schweitzer of Africa. $1.00 


FAITH THAT PROPELS By G. Ray Jordan 
These forthright and stimulating sermons have brought wide- 
spread commendation from reviewers and readers alike. Some 
of his themes: Why Be Good? Is There a Moral Standard? Your 
Religion — A Load or a Lift? Making Religion Real. “Their 
messages are vital, positive, stimulating, faith-building.”’— 
Expositor. $1.50 


SERMONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER 
By Clovis G. Chappell 


16 sermons on the Lord’s Prayer and other recorded prayers of 
Jesus. “‘The preacher finds much help for his own prayer life... 
For us, His disciples, to win in the place of prayer is to win 
everywhere.”— Religious Book Club Bulletin. $1.50 


ANCIENT WIVES AND MODERN HUSBANDS 
Clarence E. Macartney 


Some of the most attractive and original of all the sermons 
preached by Dr. Macartney. Based on the wives of the Bible 
and their mates — comparing their marital experiences with 
the problems of marriage today. $1.25 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY Karl R. Stolz 
“‘As practical and useful a book as has been laid on my desk.”’ 
— William L. Stidger. $2.00 


WHEN SORROW COMES Myron Lee Pontius 
Rich in material for funeral addresses; and excellent reading 
to place in the hands of bereaved families. $0.75 


WHAT MEN ARE ASKING Henry Sloane Coffin 
“He offers answers, constructive and sympathetic, to questions 
on faith that are prevalent in many minds.”— P. W. Wilson. 
As stimulating a book as one can find on the pressing questions 


of religious faith today. $2.00 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROCESS i... 

By Shailer Mathews, Dean-Emeritus of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. Harpers. 221 
pp. $2.00. 

Barrows Lectures for 1933-1934. The Dean deald 
here with religious problems from_the historical ana 
socio-psychological point of view. He treats of religion 
as a form of social behavior, and Christianity as an 
aspect of Western civilization. He discusses also tha 
relation of Christianity to individual and group moral | 
ity, and to economics and internationalism. This is = 
new and different approach, from preceding Barrow ¥ 
lectures, to the teachings and influence of Christianity 
It is not the whole truth, but it is ably and fairly pre 
sented. It may set the educated classes of the peoples 
of India to examining the social effects of their respect 
tive religions; and it may result in convincing therm 
that Christianity has decided advantages in social pro 
cesses. Incidentally, American readers will find enlightt 
ening and convincing. this book’s appraisal of Christianr 
ity’s effect upon social behavior; as an aspect of Westerr 
civilization; its moral nature; Christianity and the in 
dividual; its effect upon the morality of groups; upo) 
economics; and internationalism. An able and stimu 
lating book. ; 
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